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Week Ending Friday, April 26, 1985 


Nicaragua Peace Proposal 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
April 20, 1985 





In a few days, Congress will vote on 
whether or not to support our proposal to 
help restore peace and democracy in Nica- 
ragua. Few votes will ever be so important 
to the survival of democracy in Latin Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean. Few votes will ever 
be so important to the national security of 
the United States. 

On March Ist, the leaders of the demo- 
cratic resistance of Nicaragua, the so-called 
contras, sent a peace proposal to the Com- 
munists, who’ve taken over their country. 
The proposal called for a cease-fire and 
church-mediated negotiations that would 
lead to free and honest elections. 

We’ve asked the democratic resistance to 
extend their offer until June Ist, and we’re 
asking Congress to show its support for 
peace negotiations by releasing humanitari- 
an aid to the democratic resistance. This 
support is crucial. 

Negotiations would be our best and possi- 
bly last opportunity to steer the Sandinista 
Communists away from their present brutal 
course and back toward the democratic and 
peaceful promises of their revolution. 

The responsibility now rests squarely on 
the shoulders of Congress. A vote for hu- 
manitarian aid to the democratic resistance 
will signal the United States’ resolve on this 
issue. And courage and resolve are the only 
way to convince the Sandinista Communists 
to come to the negotiating table. 

A vote against our proposal, however, 
could mean the beginning of the end to all 
hopes of peace and democracy in Central 
America. Already, the followers of Qadhafi 
and the Ayatollah Khomeini are in Nicara- 
gua—about 2 hours by air from United 
States borders. And just this week, we con- 
firmed the presence of Russian military per- 
sonnel in the battle zones of northern Nica- 
ragua. 


The Soviet terrorist bloc nations know 
what is at stake in Nicaragua. That’s why, in 
the 7 months since Congress cut off aid to 
the democratic resistance, they've been 
pouring in weapons and personnel to their 
Communist allies, hoping to wipe out the 
democratic forces while they’re most vul- 
nerable. 

And that’s why, rather than negotiate 
with the democratic resistance, the Com- 
munists are still betting that the United 
States will abandon its friends. A recent ar- 
ticle in the New York Times reported that 
the “Sandinistas pin hopes on Congress.” 
You heard me right. The Sandinista Com- 
munists are lobbying your Senators and 
Representatives. Together with the mis- 
guided sympathizers in this country, 
they’ve been running a sophisticated disin- 
formation campaign of lies and distortion. 

And now we’re told that in a cynical at- 
tempt to manipulate public opinion and our 
Congress, the Communists may put forth an 
llth hour so-called peace proposal, a pro- 
posal aimed at blocking aid to the demo- 
cratic resistance and giving the Communists 
a free hand to tighten their grip on the 
Nicaraguan people. The Communists know 
that if they can persuade Congress to cut 
off aid, they’ll never have to negotiate with 
the democratic opposition. And they be- 
lieve if they can stop aid to the democratic 
resistance, nothing can stop them. 

Unfortunately, some are using this issue 
to play partisan politics. Before we’d even 
announced our peace plan, the Speaker of 
the House called our peace offer a “dirty 
trick.” How could church-mediated peace 
negotiations be a dirty trick? Do they really 
think the church would ever cooperate in a 
trick? 

The opponents of our plan in the House 
have announced a formula for turning the 
democratic resistance into homeless refu- 
gees. Their alternative to a plan for peace 
and democracy would only provide assist- 
ance to the democratic forces if they aban- 
don their struggle to liberate Nicaragua—in 
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other words, surrender to communism. 
They would, in fact, aid the Soviet-Cuban- 
Sandinista effort to get rid of the democrat- 
ic resistance. 

We're asking Congress to be consistent 
and support those who are fighting commu- 
nism in Nicaragua, just as we support the 
democratic resistance in Afghanistan and 
Cambodia. 

Let me speak plainly. Any proposal that 
abandons over 15,000 members of a demo- 
cratic resistance to Communists is not a 
compromise; it’s a shameful surrender. If 
Congress ever approves such a proposal, it 
would hasten the consolidation of Nicaragua 
as a Communist-terrorist arsenal. And it 
would give a green light to Soviet-spon- 
sored aggression throughout the American 
mainland, ultimately threatening our own 
security. 

But Congress can prevent a crisis by sup- 
porting peace negotiations now. Don’t let 
the Sandinista Communists and their sym- 
pathizers be the only voices heard. Let our 
Members of Congress and Senators hear the 
voices of you who love liberty and democra- 
cy, too. Let’s give peace a chance in Nicara- 
gua and in all of Central America. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Nicaragua Peace Proposal 





Letter to the Presidents of Colombia, 
Mexico, Panama, and Venezuela. 
April 4, 1985 





Dear Mr. President: 

In the efforts of the Contadora group to 
resolve the conflict in Central America, one 
key objective has been to achieve national 
reconciliation in those countries rent by in- 
ternal conflict. In E] Salvador, President 
Duarte has taken the initiative in launching 
a dialogue with the guerrilla forces seeking 
to overthrow that country’s democratic gov- 
ernment; in Guatemala, which has been the 
scene of decades of strife, hope for national 
reconciliation has been kindled by the in- 
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terest of a broad spectrum of parties in par- 
ticipating in elections later this year. 

Only in Nicaragua have we seen efforts to 
promote national reconciliation frustrated 
by the government’s negative response. I 
believe we now have an important new op- 
portunity to promote peace and reconcilia- 
tion in Nicaragua. 

As you are aware, the principal leaders of 
Nicaragua’s democratic opposition groups 
signed a declaration on March 1, 1985, in 
San Jose, Costa Rica, in which they offered 
a ceasefire in return for agreement by the 
Nicaraguan Government to a dialogue me- 
diated by the Bishops Conference of the 
Roman Catholic church. This offer repre- 
sents a bold and important initiative which 
I believe the United States and the Conta- 
dora countries should work together to pro- 
mote. 

My government intends to take action 
designed to strengthen Nicaragua’s demo- 
cratic resistance forces while encouraging 
the Sandinista regime to agree to Church- 
mediated dialogue. I have asked Congress 
to make available $14 million for the Nica- 
raguan democratic resistance forces. On 
Thursday, April 4, I plan to announce to the 
American people that I will use these funds 
only for humanitarian assistance while the 
democratic opposition’s March 1 call for 
dialogue remains in effect. I will ask the 
democratic opposition to extend their offer 
until June 1. If the Nicaraguan government 
accepts the offer of dialogue with the oppo- 
sition, then my government’s assistance will 
remain limited to humanitarian purposes 
for a sufficient period to allow a serious 
dialogue to achieve progress. If the Sandi- 
nistas do not respond positively to the 
March 1 offer or, if 60 days after the offer 
of dialogue is accepted no agreement has 
resulted, I will lift this restriction on U.S. 
assistance unless both parties ask me to 
keep it in effect. 

Mr. President, I am informing you of my 
actions before I announce them to the 
American people because I know the im- 
portance you attach to obtaining a negotiat- 
ed settlement of the conflict in Central 
America on the basis of verified implemen- 
tation of all of the twenty-one Contadora 
objectives. I believe this proposal for peace 
and democracy in Nicaragua can contribute 
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toward achieving the key objective of na- 
tional reconciliation in that country. 
Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Presidents Belisario Betancur 
Cuartas of Colombia, Miguel de la Madrid 
Hurtado of Mexico, Jorge Enrique Illueca 
Sibauste of Panama, and Jaime Lusinchi of 
Venezuela. 

As printed above, the letter follows the 
text of the White House press release, which 
was released on April 22. 


1985 President’s Volunteer Action 
Awards 





Remarks at the Awards Luncheon. 
April 22, 1985 





Thank you very much, but it’s you who 
deserve the applause. 

Today we kick off a week of activities 
that are honoring the spirit of voluntarism, 
a spirit which we can see by you gathered 
in this room is very much alive and still 
growing in America. It’s no overstatement 
to say that America is a nation of volun- 
teers. 

I think philosophers might want to con- 
template the question: Why is the freest 
nation on Earth also the one in which it is 
so common to see people from every walk 
of life—rich and poor, young and old—roll- 
ing up their sleeves and pitching in to help 
others? Maybe it’s just that we want to say 
thank you to the Lord who blessed our 
country with freedom. And the best way to 
do that is to care for our fellow human 
beings. And maybe that’s why polls say that 
most Americans agree that no matter how 
big and powerful government gets and how 
many services it provides, it can never take 
the place of volunteers. 

This is the fourth year that we’ve been 
giving these awards, and I thought you 
might be interested to hear some current 
news of these who’ve been honored in the 
past. Like America’s volunteer spirit, their 


activities continue to grow, reaching out to 
help more and more people. 

Two years ago, a group of concerned 
mothers received an award for their efforts 
to combat drunk driving. Since then, Moth- 
ers Against Drunk Driving, or MADD, as 
they’re known, has tripled in size, and now 
it has chapters in almost every State of the 
Union. I don’t think there’s any question 
that it has been largely their energy and 
determination there that has helped bring 
about a significant drop in fatalities due to 
drunk driving. 

The Sunshine Foundation, which grants 
special wishes to terminally ill children, is 
today helping over four times as many chil- 
dren as when they received the award in 
1982. 

And Children of the Night, a program 
that works with teenage prostitutes in Hol- 
lywood, is now raising funds to build a per- 
manent shelter for these children in crisis. 

The Americares Foundation, which won 
an award last year, has sent a shipment of 
vitamins to Mother Theresa in India, 
brought several Afghan freedom fighters to 
the United States for medical treatment, 
and just recently made its first airlift of food 
to the Sudan. 

These are just a few examples of how 
volunteers make a difference. But these 
generous people are not alone. Recently it 
seemed as if all of America volunteered to 
help feed the starving in Africa. The plight 
on that unfortunate continent inspired 
some of the most generous giving in history, 
with private donations from Americans top- 
ping $100 million. I guess it’s true that if 
you tap any American deeply enough, you'll 
find a volunteer. 

We’re going to be giving out only 18 Vol- 
unteer Action Awards today and 44 cita- 
tions. The difficult part was singling out 
those relative few from the thousands upon 
thousands of worthy Americans. But in hon- 
oring you, we honor them and the best in 
every American—that selfless giving spirit 
of voluntarism, which lends a helping hand 
in brotherhood and neighborliness to those 
in need. 

So, to you all, my heartfelt congratula- 
tions. And now, with the assistance of 
Donna Alvarado and Governor Romney, I'll 
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have the pleasure of handing out the 
awards. If you will come up here. 


[At this point, Donna Alvarado, Director of 
ACTION, announced the award winners and 
read the citations accompanying the awards. 
Recipients included Sun City Prides, Sun 
City, AZ; Rev. Hezekiah David Stewart, Col- 
lege Station, AR; Dr. Kelsey J. Caplinger III, 
Little Rock, AR; the volunteer corps of the 
1984 Olympic Games, Los Angeles, CA; Par- 
ents Anonymous, Torrance, CA; Delmarva 
Power & Light, Wilmington, DE; Amanda 
the Panda Volunteers, Ft. Lauderdale, FL; 
Allstate Insurance Co., Northbrook, IL; Hen- 
rietta Aladjem, Watertown, MA; Missouri 
Speleological Survey, Inc., Eldon, MO; Ver- 
non E. Falkenhain, Rolla, MO; Morris Pesin, 
Jersey City, NJ; Greensboro Symphony 
Guild, Greensboro, NC; Concerned Black 
Men, Philadelphia, PA; Les Cory, Tiverton, 
RI; Texas Youth Commission, Dallas House, 
Dallas, TX; National Court Appointed Spe- 
cial Advocates Association, Seattle, WA; and 
19 unions cooperating in the Disaster Coast- 
line Project, Washington, DC. The President 
then resumed speaking.] 


Now, before we go, there’s one more spe- 
cial award that I'd like to present. It’s to 
Donna Stone Pesch, who passed away just 2 
months ago at the age of 49. 

In 1972 she founded the National Com- 
mittee for Prevention of Child Abuse, a vol- 
unteer organization that became a catalyst 
in heightening international awareness of 
child abuse. It’s estimated that, while only 1 
in 10 people were concerned with child 
abuse in 1972, today nearly 90 percent 
know about it, are aware and concerned, 
and want to help with this problem. 

Clem Stone, would you please come up 
here to accept this award for your daugh- 
ter, Donna. The good work that she did will 
live on in the organization that she founded 
and in the hearts and minds of the children 
that she helped from abuse and tragedy. 
Congratulations to you and yours. 

I thank you all again. God bless all of you 
for what you continue to do. And now, I 
guess all I can do is what the little girl told 
me to do that wrote me the letter. When 
she finished, she said, “Now, get back over 
to the Oval Office and go to work.” [Laugh- 
ter] 


Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:13 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 

Former Governor George Romney of 
Michigan is chairman of VOLUNTEER: 
The National Center for Citizen Involve- 
ment. 


Death of President-elect Tancredo de 
Almeida Neves of Brazil 





Message to President José Sarney of Brazil. 
April 22, 1985 





I was profoundly saddened to learn of the 
untimely demise of President-elect Neves. 
It is a tragic event for his family and for 
Brazil. In my meeting with him last Febru- 
ary, I was deeply impressed by both his 
human warmth and his intellectual insight. 
He was indeed a man for the time and his 
country, and will be sorely missed. 

Brazil will be well-served by the heirs of 
Tancredo’s legacy. I am confident that you 
and the members of his cabinet, inspired by 
his memory, will provide the leadership 
Brazil needs at this critical hour. 

I would like to express my most profound 
condolences to you and the people of 
Brazil, at your great loss. My prayers, and 
those of Brazil’s many friends in the United 
States, are with you as you take up your 
new responsibilities. 


Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Department of Commerce 





Nomination of Douglas A. Riggs To Be 
General Counsel. April 22, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Douglas A. Riggs to be 
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General Counsel of the Department of 
Commerce. He would succeed Irving P. 
Margulies. 

Since 1983 Mr. Riggs has been serving at 
the White House as Special Assistant to the 
President for Public Liaison. Previously he 
was a practicing lawyer in Anchorage, AK, 
and a partner in the Seattle, WA, law firm 
of Bogle & Gates. In 1980 he opened the 
Anchorage office of Bogle & Gates. He 
served as special counsel and administrative 
assistant to the Governor of Alaska. 

He received his undergraduate degree 
from Brigham Young University (1966), a 
master’s degree in labor relations from 
West Virginia University (1967), and a law 
degree from Cornell University (1973). He 
was born August 20, 1944, in Rigby, ID, and 
now resides in Washington, DC. 


Department of Education 





Nomination of Gary L. Bauer To Be Under 
Secretary. April 22, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Gary L. Bauer to be 
Under Secretary of Education. He would 
succeed Gary L. Jones. 

Since 1982 Mr. Bauer has been Deputy 
Under Secretary of Education for Planning, 
Budget, and Evaluation. Previously, he was 
in the White House Office of Policy Devel- 
opment as Deputy Assistant Director for 
Legal Policy and Policy Adviser (1982) and 
Policy Analyst (1981-1982). He served on 
the staff of the Reagan-Bush campaign and 
the Office of the President-elect in 1980- 
1981. Prior to that time, he was director 
(1976-1980) and deputy director (1973- 
1976) of government relations for the 
Direct Mail/Marketing Association. 

He graduated from Georgetown College 
(B.A., 1968) and Georgetown Law School 
(J.D., 1973). He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Falls Church, VA. He 
was born May 4, 1946, in Covington, KY. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of James F. Kuhn as Special 
Assistant to the President. April 22, 1985 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of James F. Kuhn to be Special 
Assistant to the President. Mr. Kuhn will 
serve as the President’s personal aide. 

Since 1981 Mr. Kuhn has been serving as 
a staff assistant in the Presidential Advance 
Office. In that capacity, he coordinated the 
development and execution of Presidential 
events at and away from the White House. 

Prior to joining the White House staff, 
Mr. Kuhn served on the staff of President- 
elect Reagan, establishing the transition 
office in Los Angeles and coordinating the 
President-elect’s schedule from Election 
Day 1980 to Inauguration Day 1981. 
During the 1980 Presidential campaign, he 
served as an advance representative of can- 
didate Reagan. Before joining the cam- 
paign, Mr. Kuhn served as assistant to the 
vice president and group manager at IPS 
Industries, an industrial manufacturers rep- 
resentative firm, in Canton, OH. 

Mr. Kuhn graduated from Kent State 
University (B.A., 1974). He is married to the 
former Carole McGlone. They have one 
daughter, Caitlin Marie, and reside in Alex- 
andria, VA. Mr. Kuhn was born February 
26, 1952, in Tiffin, OH. 


National Emergency With Respect to 
Iran 





Message to the Congress. April 22, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


Pursuant to Section 204(c) of the Interna- 
tional Emergency Economic Powers Act 
(IEEPA), 50 U.S.C. Section 1703(c), I hereby 
report to the Congress on developments 
since my last report of October 31, 1984, 
concerning the national emergency with re- 
spect to Iran that was declared in Executive 
Order No. 12170 of November 14, 1979. 

1. The Iran-United States Claims Tribu- 
nal, established at The Hague pursuant to 
the Claims Settlement Agreement of Janu- 
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ary 19, 1981 (the “Algiers Accords”), contin- 
ues to make progress in arbitrating the 
claims before it. Since my last report, the 
Tribunal has rendered 18 more decisions 
for a total of 169 final decisions. Of these, 
125 have been awards in favor of American 
claimants; 89 were awards on agreed terms, 
authorizing and approving payment of set- 
tlements negotiated by the parties; and 36 
were adjudicated decisions. As of March 31, 
1984, total payments to successful American 
claimants from the Security Account stood 
at over $337 million. Of the remaining 44 
decisions, 22 dismissed claims for lack of 
jurisdiction, 3 partially dismissed claims for 
lack of jurisdiction, 13 dismissed claims on 
the merits, one approved the withdrawal of 
a claim, four were awards in favor of the 
Government of Iran, and one was an award 
in favor of the United States Government. 

2. In the past six months, there have been 
significant changes in the composition of 
the Tribunal. As I noted in my last report, 
Professor Karl-Heinz Bockstiegel of the 
Federal Republic of Germany was selected 
to replace President Gunnar Lagergren, 
who resigned effective October 1, 1984. On 
December 1, 1984, Professor Bockstiegel 
was designated President of the Tribunal, in 
addition to his duties as Chairman of Cham- 
ber One. On November 29, 1984, the Gov- 
ernment of Iran appointed two new arbitra- 
tors to replace Judges Mahmoud M. Kashani 
and Shafei Shafeiei, whose qualifications 
had been challenged by the United States 
following their unprecedented attack on 
one of the third-party arbitrators, Judge 
Mangard, in September 1984. The two new 
Iranian arbitrators, Hamid Bahrami Ahmadi 
and Seyed Mohsen Mostafavi Tafreshi, as- 
sumed their duties on January 15, 1985. In 
addition, the Chairman of Chamber Two, 
Willem Riphagen, submitted his resignation 
for health reasons, effective April 1, 1985, 
and the Chairman of Chamber Three, Nils 
Mangard, has submitted his resignation for 
personal reasons, effective no later than 
July 1, 1985. Swiss lawyer Robert Briner 
and French law professor Michel Virally 
have recently accepted invitations from the 
U.S. and Iranian arbitrators to join the Tri- 
bunal in place of Chairmen Riphagen and 
Mangard. 

3. In spite of the disruptions that I de- 
scribed in my last report, the Tribunal 
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made some progress in arbitrating the 
claims of U.S. nationals for $250,000 or 
more. The Special Chamber, which was es- 
tablished to consider requests for withdraw- 
als or terminations of claims and for awards 
on agreed terms, rendered 13 awards on 
agreed terms prior to its dissolution on Jan- 
uary 15, 1985. With the arrival of the two 
new Iranian arbitrators, the Chambers have 
once again begun hearing and deciding 
cases. On March 1, the Tribunal awarded 
R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. an additional 
$12 million in interest on its claim, the de- 
cision in which was described in my last 
report. In total, more than 35 percent of 
the claims for over $250,000 have now 
been disposed of through adjudication, set- 
tlement, or voluntary withdrawal, leaving 
344 such claims on the docket. 

4. The Tribunal has continued with the 
arbitration of the claims of U.S. nationals 
against Iran of less than $250,000 each. In 
addition to 18 test cases, the Tribunal has 
selected 100 other claims for active arbitra- 
tion. In 62 of these claims, the Department 
of State has submitted Supplemental State- 
ments of Claim, containing more than 
16,000 pages of text and evidence. Addi- 
tional pleadings are being filed weekly. Al- 
though Iran repeatedly seeks extensions of 
time within which to file its responsive 
pleadings to these claims, the Tribunal has 
continued to press for their resolution. At 
the Tribunal, three senior legal officers and 
a law clerk work exclusively on these 
claims. Finally, since my last report, another 
seven of these claimants have received 
awards on agreed terms, bringing the total 
to ten. 

5. The Department of State continues to 
coordinate the efforts of concerned govern- 
mental agencies in presenting U.S. claims 
against Iran as well as responses by the U.S. 
Government to claims brought against it by 
Iran. Since my last report, the Department 
has filed pleadings in seven government-to- 
government claims based on contracts for 
the provision of goods and services. These 
claims include a claim on behalf of the 
Agency for International Development for 
over $38 million based on outstanding de- 
velopmental loans to the Government of 
Iran. In addition, the Department of State, 
working together with the Department of 
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the Treasury and the Department of Jus- 
tice, filed responsive pleadings in two major 
interpretive disputes. One related to Iran’s 
claim to over $400 million remaining from 
funds transferred pursuant to the Algiers 
Accords for payment of Iran’s syndicated 
debt. The other was in response to Iran’s 
allegations that the United States breached 
its obligation under the Algiers Accords to 
terminate litigation against Iran. The De- 
partment of State also filed pleadings in 
four other interpretive disputes. The Tribu- 
nal held one hearing in an interpretive dis- 
pute on whether the Tribunal has jurisdic- 
tion to arbitrate approximately 111 claims 
brought by Iran directly against U.S. banks 
which do not involve standby letters of 
credit. Finally, two of the Tribunal’s cham- 
bers have confirmed that action will be 
taken on or about May 20 to strike or other- 
wise dispose of 248 claims brought by Iran 
against U.S. banks based on standby letters 
of credit. 

6. The Algiers Accords also provided for 
direct negotiations between U.S. banks and 
Bank Markazi Iran concerning the payment 
of nonsyndicated debt claims of U.S. banks 
against Iran from Dollar Account No. 2 (the 
interest-bearing escrow account established 
at the Bank of England in January 1981 
with the deposit of $1.418 billion of previ- 
ously blocked Iranian funds). As of April 10, 
1985, three additional settlements had been 
reached since my last report between Iran 
and U.S. banks. The three settling banks, 
Irving Trust Company, Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company, and Banker’s Trust Compa- 
ny, received a total of $81.91 million from 
Dollar Account No. 2 in payment of their 
claims against Iran. From this amount, 
$73.595 million was subsequently paid by 
these banks to Iran in settlement of Iran’s 
claims against them, primarily for interest 
on Iran’s domestic deposits with these 
banks. (One of these banks paid Iran an 
additional $8.45 million from other funds.) 
Thus, as of April 10, 1985, there have been 
29 bank settlements resulting in payments 
to the settling banks of approximately $1.5 
billion from Dollar Account No. 2. From 
that amount, the banks have paid approxi- 
mately $693 million to Iran in settlement of 
Iran’s claims against them. About 17 banks 
have yet to settle their claims. In addition, 
attorneys from the Department of the 


Treasury and the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York have been negotiating an 
“Agreed Clarification” with Bank Markazi 
to allow the payment from Dollar Account 
No. 2 of certain amounts still owing on 
Iran’s syndicated debt. 

7. There have been no changes in the 
Iranian Assets Control Regulations since my 
last report. 

8. Although the attack on Judge Mangard 
in September seriously disrupted and de- 
layed proceedings for three months, the 
Tribunal resumed full operation in January 
of this year and the two Iranian arbitrators 
who committed the attack were removed 
by the Government of Iran. Since that time, 
the Tribunal has actively pursued the arbi- 
tration of both private and government 
claims. Prehearing conferences and _hear- 
ings that had been cancelled are being re- 
scheduled. The Tribunal has made provision 
for the issuance of awards in cases heard 
prior to the removal of the two Iranian ar- 
bitrators and the resignations of President 
Lagergren and Chairmen Riphagen and 
Mangard. This resumption of Tribunal ac- 
tivities provides reason to expect that more 
progress will be made in the coming 
months. 

9. Financial and diplomatic aspects of the 
relationship with Iran continue to present 
an unusual challenge to the national securi- 
ty and foreign policy of the United States. I 
shall continue to exercise the powers at my 
disposal to deal with these problems and 
will continue to report periodically to the 
Congress on significant developments. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 22, 1985. 


World Trade Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5323. April 22, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year, through World Trade Week, 
we celebrate the many ways in which inter- 
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national trade strengthens our country and 
enriches our lives. 

Increased trade strengthens our own 
economy, as well as helping to sustain and 
spread world economic growth. American 
exports help create new growth opportuni- 
ties for our businesses and new opportuni- 
ties for employment for our workers. To the 
American consumer, freer and fairer trade 
has meant better products in greater varie- 
ty and at lower prices. 

Through contact with other societies, we 
receive new ideas and gain a better under- 
standing of our traditional values. We rein- 
force our ties of amity and peace with other 
countries through strong bonds of commer- 
cial interest and mutual respect. 

We Americans are used to a role of re- 
sponsible leadership in world affairs. It is a 
role we value, and it has won us the respect 
of other nations. We know that more jobs, 
greater prosperity, and dynamic economies 
are based on freer and fairer trade. Other 
countries take courage from our confidence 
and competitive spirit. 

Despite stronger competition for world 
markets, record trade deficits, and a grow- 
ing threat of protectionism abroad, the 
United States has resisted the temptation to 
adopt self-defeating protectionist measures 
of its own. We have called upon other coun- 
tries to open their markets to fair competi- 
tion. We are working with our trading part- 
ners to launch a new round of multilateral 
trade negotiations by early next year aimed 
at opening markets worldwide. 

Americans can be proud that economic 
growth in the United States has helped fuel 
the recovery of our trading partners who 
can now affort to buy more of our goods 
and services. Americans can be proud of 
the U.S. commitment to policies promoting 
unrestricted trade and investment consist- 
ent with our security interests. 

Now, Therefore, I Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning May 
19, 1985, as World Trade Week, and I re- 
quest all Federal, State, and local officials to 
cooperate in its observance. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
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United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:46 p.m., April 22, 1985] 


United States-Israel Free Trade Area 
Agreement 





Statement by the President. April 22, 1985 





I and friends of Israel everywhere take 
great pleasure in congratulating Ambassa- 
dor Brock and Minister of Industry and 
Trade Sharon on the U.S.-Israeli Free Trade 
Area Agreement. The signing of this histor- 
ic agreement caps nearly 1% years of inten- 
sive and highly productive discussions. 
These talks have deepened our understand- 
ing of each other’s economies and trading 
systems. And this agreement adds a new 
dimension to the special relationship be- 
tween our countries. 

The Free Trade Area Agreement is the 
first such agreement entered into by the 
United States. It fully meets the internation- 
al rules regarding free trade areas con- 
tained in the GATT. When fully imple- 
mented in January 1995, the agreement 
will eliminate restrictions on all trade be- 
tween the United States and Israel—trade 
which in 1984 amounted to $3.6 billion. 
The agreement also contains unprecedent- 
ed recognition of the increasing importance 
of trade in services and investment, which 
will serve to further liberalize our bilateral 
economic relations. 

This agreement opens up new prospects 
for the United States and Israel. Both our 
countries will derive substantial benefits 
through the unrestricted access it provides 
to each other’s markets. More broadly, how- 
ever, the agreement is an important mile- 
stone in our efforts to liberalize trade. We 
hope that it also will serve to encourage 
greater liberalization of the multilateral 
trading system and that it will help us move 
ahead in our continued attempts to expand 
world trade. I want to thank the chief nego- 
tiators, Danny Halperin from Israel and 
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Doral Cooper from the United States, and 
their respective teams for a job well done. 
The United States has a basic commit- 
ment to Israel’s economic well-being, and 
we have pledged to continue to help Israel 
fulfill its great potential. In my discussions 
with Prime Minister Peres last fall, we ex- 
plored ways to address Israel’s pressing eco- 
nomic problems. We agreed that the Free 
Trade Area will be instrumental in helping 
Israel put its economy back on a foundation 
of vigorous, self-sustaining growth. I am 
confident that as this agreement is imple- 
mented, the U.S.-Israel Free Trade Area 
will prove to be one of the cornerstones of 
Israel’s future economic development pro- 
gram. 
The Free Trade Area Agreement symbol- 
izes once again our two countries’ deep 
community of interest and our shared 
values and aspirations for a better future. It 
underscores the importance of Israel to the 
United States as an ally, as a trading part- 
ner, and as a friend, and it underscores the 
U.S commitment to Israel’s security and 
prosperity. 


National Organ Donation Awareness 
Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5324. April 22, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The most precious gift that one human 
being can bestow upon another is the gift of 
life. It can be given simply by making ar- 
rangements to donate our organs or those 
of our loved ones after death. Donation of 
our corneas would give others the gift of 
sight; donation of our kidneys, hearts, lungs, 
livers, and pancreata could save the lives of 
many people who might otherwise die. 

On several recent occasions, I have asked 
the American people to be aware of the 
opportunities to donate their organs, and I 
have made special pleas for young children 
in need of liver transplants. The response 
proved to be overwhelming. Tragically, 
however, many desperately ill persons, in- 


cluding young children, have died while 
awaiting a suitable organ. 

The need for organs far surpasses the 
number donated each year. To increase the 
availability of organs for transplantation, I 
signed the National Organ Transplant Act 
on October 19, 1984. This law created an 
Office of Organ Transplantation in the 
Public Health Service and authorized a 
Task Force on Organ Transplantation. 

It is appropriate that we as a Nation en- 
courage organ donation and increase public 
awareness of the need for such donations. 
We also should recognize the many contri- 
butions of private organizations, including 
the American Council on Transplantation, 
to this effort. By filling out a uniform donor 
card and carrying it, and by making our 
wishes of donation known to our families, 
we may give the gift of life to people who 
so desperately need organs for transplanta- 
tion. 

Americans are a caring and giving 
people. I have heard from many Americans 
who have lost their loved ones in tragic 
accidents, but who have found solace in 
knowing that through their loss other lives 
were saved. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
35, has authorized and requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation designating the 
week beginning April 21 through April 27, 
1985, as “National Organ Donation Aware- 
ness Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate April 21 through April 27, 
1985, as National Organ Donation Aware- 
ness Week. I urge all health care profession- 
als, educators, the media, public and private 
organizations concerned with organ dona- 
tion and transplantation, and all Americans 
to join me in supporting this humanitarian 
action. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:12 p.m., April 23, 1985] 
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Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 23. 


Asian/Pacific American Heritage Week, 
1985 





Proclamation 5325. April 22, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The Pacific Ocean today is ringed by a 
large number of successful developed and 
developing nations. So rapid has the 
progress of this area been that many schol- 
ars are beginning to speak of an emerging 
Pacific Civilization similar to the Mediterra- 
nean Civilization of the ancient world or 
the Atlantic Civilization of modern times. 
America is well-placed to play a major role 
in this emerging civilization not only be- 
cause of its geographic position but also be- 
cause many of its citizens are themselves of 
Asian and Pacific ancestry. 

Americans of Asian and Pacific ancestry 
are a diverse group, representing as many 
different ethnic allegiances as Americans of 
European ancestry, but certain common 
values characterize them all. Whether as 
immigrants to our country or as native in- 
habitants in the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, they have retained a strong sense of 
traditional values emphasizing vital family 
and communal bonds. These values remain 
strong today and play an important role in 
the success achieved by these proud Ameri- 
cans. 

Asian and Pacific Americans have been 
successful in virtually every field of endeav- 
or. Through their achievements in many 
areas, they have enriched the lives of all 
Americans. By sharing their cultures with 
other Americans, they have increased our 
Nation’s rich cultural vitality. Asian and Pa- 
cific Americans have truly helped the 
United States to fulfill its most cherished 
ideals. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning May 
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5, 1985, as Asian/Pacific American Heritage 
Week and call upon all Americans to ob- 
serve this week with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:18 p.m., April 23, 1985] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 23. 


National Association of Realtors 





Remarks at the Association’s Midyear 
Conference. April 23, 1985 





The President. Thank you, David Roberts, 
Clark Wallace, distinguished guests, and all 
of you. I appreciate this opportunity to be 
with you today. Ever since my days as Gov- 
ernor of California, I’ve felt a special bond 
with realtors. When the fundamental issues 
were being decided and the political lines 
were drawn, I consistently found realtors as 
my strong and energetic allies. 

And this morning, I enjoyed reading the 
Washington Post for the first time in a long 
time.! [Laughter] 

But as to your being allies, this has been 
no mere coincidence. There are few indus- 
tries in this country that reflect the free 
market ideals, the respect for property 
ownership, and the vigorous devotion to in- 
dividual freedom as yours. We share a phi- 
losophy of freedom that has served our 
country well. 


1 The President was referring to the Na- 
tional Association of Realtors’ advertise- 
ment urging support of the budget plan 
proposed by the President and Senate Re- 
publicans. 
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But no one ever claimed that preserving 
freedom would be easy. I want you to know 
that I’m personally grateful for the time 
and effort that you commit to keeping gov- 
ernment on track, and I mean Federal, 
State, and local government. 

Your community activism is on top of 
working long, hard hours at your job. And I 
understand that making a living in real 
estate is no easy proposition. [Laughter] 
You know, Id like to tell a story. If you’ve 
heard it before, if I’ve told it before, just 
remember that after age 40 you have a 
tendency to tell the same stories over and 
over again. [Laughter] 

But this is the story of a realtor who was 
out driving on a back road on his way to 
look at some property and suddenly noticed 
down beside him was a chicken keeping 
pace with him, and he was doing 60 miles 
an hour. [Laughter] And suddenly, the 
chicken spurted out ahead of him, and it 
looked to him as if the chicken had three 
legs. And then it turned and went down a 
side road and into a barnyard. And the 
driver turned down that lane, drove into 
the barnyard. 

There was a farmer there, and he asked 
him, “Did you see a chicken go by here?” 
And the farmer said, “Yep.” He says, “Did 
it have three legs?” And the farmer says, 
“Yep. I raise them that way. I breed ’em.” 
He says, “You do? How come?” “Well,” he 
said, “I just love the drumstick, and Maw 
always liked the drumstick, and now Jun- 
ior’s come along, and he likes it, and we just 
got tired of fighting over it. So, I’ve been 
breeding three-legged chickens.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

And the driver said, “Well, how do they 
taste?” He says, “I don’t know. I haven’t 
been able to catch one yet.” [Laughter] 

Seriously though, in these last 4% years 
together, we’ve accomplished much. And 
unlike that farmer with the three-legged 
chicken, the American people, I think, are 
enjoying the rewards of our efforts. The 
economy we inherited was anemic and fal- 
tering. The American people were being 
bled white by inflation and ever-increasing 
taxes. And today, thanks to you and the 
other involved citizens who made it possi- 
ble, the American people continue to reap 
the benefits of a healthy economy, low in- 
flation, and stable taxes. 


There’s especially good news about hous- 
ing. Housing starts, after a slump in Febru- 
ary, bounced back 16 percent in March to 
an annual rate of almost 2 million—1.895 
million to be exact. They’re now 11 percent 
above their level in March of 1984. Permits 
are also doing well. They’re at their highest 
level since June of last year. 

The Employee Relocation Council says 
that 48 percent of their member companies 
experienced a higher transfer volume in 
1984 over the previous year, and they 
expect that trend to continue in 1985. For 
people who sell houses for a living, that’s 
great news, as is the level of sales on exist- 
ing family homes. They’re off to their best 
start in 5 years. 

Now, all of this reflects a fundamental 
change in the direction of the American 
economy. We’ve moved away from collec- 
tivist schemes that emphasized control, con- 
sumption, and redistribution. Instead, we 
set our sights on encouraging investment, 
production, and growth. We relaxed or 
eliminated controls and reduced the growth 
in Federal spending. And we increased in- 
centives by lowering the people’s tax rates. 

In the first term, we turned a crisis situa- 
tion around. In the second term, we have 
the opportunity to set our country on a 
course for a decade of unparalleled prosper- 
ity. I'll do my utmost, but I need to know 
that you’re still with me. And let me ask 
you: Can I count on your help? [Applause] 
Well, that was kind of a silly question, then, 
wasn’t itP [Laughter] 

Well, thank you. There is much to do. 
And let’s not kid ourselves, it isn’t going to 
be easy. The first order of business is to 
come to grips with Federal spending. We 
hear a lot about the deficit, but what really 
is being talked about is deficit spending. 
And the way to reduce that is to reduce 
spending. 

There are, of course, different approaches 
to this task. Some would have us freeze 
every item in the Federal budget across the 
board. But, now, while that may seem ap- 
pealing, it doesn’t get the job done. It’s the 
wrong medicine at the wrong time. Instead, 
we should use this opportunity to trim pro- 
grams that are wasteful, ineffective, and un- 
necessary—many of which never should 
have been funded with Federal tax dollars 
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in the first place. To keep pouring your tax 
dollars into these unworthy programs at the 
current levels while at the same time limit- 
ing worthwhile, efficient, and absolutely 
necessary programs would be a travesty. A 
freeze is a decision not to make a decision, 
a retreat in the face of special interest pres- 
sure. 

Our proposal, which was worked out after 
long, hard negotiations with the Republican 
leadership of the Senate, calls for a leaner, 
healthier budget, trimmed of much of its 
deadwood but ready and able to do those 
essential tasks which the Federal Govern- 
ment must do. We would protect the poor, 
elderly, and disabled. Full inflation adjust- 
ments will be given to those receiving sup- 
plemental security income, and also there 
will be an increase in monthly benefits of 
$10 for an individual and $15 for a couple. 
The food stamp, AFDC, WIC, and other 
safety net programs will stay intact. 

Keeping the safety net intact, an increas- 
ingly expensive proposition, is a moral im- 
perative. As far as other projects, we can no 
longer afford to finance everything. As a 
people, we must set priorities. Those pro- 
grams whose costs outweigh their benefits 
should be terminated. 

The Job Corps is one good example. It 
costs taxpayers about $15,200 a year. For 
that kind of money, we could be sending 
them to Harvard for a year. The price tag is 
high, and only one-third of those trained 
get jobs. And let’s remember, while the 
Government has been doing this, the pri- 
vate economy has produced 8 million new 
jobs in the last 2 years. 

If we’re concerned about young people, a 
youth employment opportunity wage would 
cost the Government nothing, yet would 
provide employment opportunities to so 
many kids who are not [now] frozen out of 
those summer, part-time, weekend, after- 
school jobs. 

And then there’s Amtrak. When Amtrak 
leaves the station, they’re being fueled by 
$35 in subsidies for every passenger. They 
just keep shoveling in those tax dollars, but 
it’s you, the people, who are getting rail- 
roaded. What theoretically started out to be 
only a 2-year trial period, which was supposed 
to have provided Amtrak time to become self- 
sufficient, ended up as a mobile Federal 
money burning machine. We can’t afford it 
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anymore. Amtrak and other programs like 
it are taking us on a one-way trip to the 
poorhouse. 

Another area where savings have been 
achieved is in defense. Once again we’ve 
agreed to lower defense spending, recently 
reducing our projected request by $119 bil- 
lion over the next 3 years. This means that 
increases in defense will be limited to only 
3 percent per year. I must tell you that this 
is the rockbottom level needed to sustain 
and follow through with the defense im- 
provements we’ve initiated over the past 4 
years. We can no longer afford to use de- 
fense spending as a whipping boy for the 
failure of Congress to make the necessary 
reductions in our domestic spending. 

But I—incidentally, just add some of 
those $400 hammers and things that you’ve 
been reading about—well, those are our fig- 
ures. That’s what’s been going on, and that’s 
what we’ve found out and are stopping. 

Now, these and other budget cuts, as vital 
as they are to the economic health of the 
country, will not be easy to get through the 
political process. It’s been said that any gov- 
ernment that robs Peter to pay Paul is 
bound to have the support of Paul. [Laugh- 
ter] I think it’s time we noticed that we 
can’t rob Peter anymore. He went bankrupt 
a long time ago. [Laughter] The interest 
groups are out in force. They and the elect- 
ed representatives with whom they’ve 
formed a symbiotic relationship are pushing 
not to decrease Federal spending but in- 
stead to increase taxes. 

Now, you come from all over this coun- 
try. Let me ask you a couple of questions. 
Do you think the American people want 
their taxes increased? 

Audience. No-o-o! 

The President. Well, do you think Con- 
gress should stop making excuses and start 
showing some backbone and leadership? 

Audience. Yes! 

The President. You're makin’ my day. 
[Laughter] If the last election proved any- 
thing, it is the American people over- 
whelmingly oppose upping the tax load. But 
laying the opposition of the people aside, 
let’s look at the practical argument. Raising 
taxes will not lower the deficit; raising taxes 
will simply drain more money from the pri- 
vate sector, kick us back into recession, and 
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in the end increase deficit spending. For 
this reason, let me pledge to you: I will not 
be a party to a tax increase. 

We should do something about taxes, and 
it isn’t increase them. What we need to do 
is to reform and simplify the system—cut 
out the loopholes, bring the rates down for 
everybody. But let me pledge something 
else to you: I will not be a party to a so- 
called tax reform if it is a disguised tax in- 
crease or if it eliminates the deduction fam- 
ilies need for their home mortgage. 

Now, if you hear a sound in the distance, 
it might well be the groan of the big spend- 
ers and the big taxers. They know you're in 
town. [Laughter] 

I just have one more question to ask you: 
Are you going to pay them a visit and give 
them the message you just gave me? 

Audience. Yes! 

The President. All right. 

I’ve said so often, we don’t have to make 
them see the light, just feel the heat. 
[Laughter] But what we are doing is more 
than just deciding economic policy; we’re 
charting the future of this country. We have 
it within our power to build a new era of 
good feeling. 

Last year it became clear that a change 
had occurred in America. The uncertainty 
and pessimism of the 1970’s had been left 
behind. The new patriotism, a positive spirit 
which unites all of us of every race and 
religion, was front-cover material for major 
magazines. That’s the kind of America— 
proud, strong, and united—that we are 
trying to build, and it is up to us. And I am 
happy that, as always, we are on the same 
team—America’s team. 

Thank you. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:50 a.m. in 


the International Ballroom at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel. 


Peace Corps Volunteers for Africa 





Remarks at a Rose Garden Ceremony. 
April 23, 1985 





Today, I think it’s America that is cheer- 
ing you. As we send you off to Africa on 


your mission of aid and good will, you make 
us proud to be Americans. 

This is the second day of National Volun- 
teer Week. And I’ve been meeting here in 
the White House with men, women, and 
children from across our country who are 
outstanding examples of the volunteer 
spirit. But I’ve come to realize that even if 
we celebrated Volunteer Week every week, 
all year long, it wouldn’t be enough time to 
honor all the remarkable, selfless Americans 
who give their time, money, labor, and love 
to help their neighbor. Even if, as in your 
case, the neighbor lives across an ocean on 
another continent. 

The French chronicler of American life, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, remarked on the 
spirit of voluntarism in this country 150 
years ago. I was only a small boy then. I 
didn’t hear him, but—{/aughter]—but I re- 
member well. He said, “Americans are for- 
ever forming associations.” No sooner do 
they see a need, he observed, than they 
rush to meet it. 

Well, the tide of giving and concern that 
has risen in response to the plight of mil- 
lions in Africa is one of the latest and 
proudest examples of that quality in Amer- 
ica—in the American character that makes 
us rush to volunteer. New private sector 
initiatives are developing at unprecedented 
rates to find innovative ways to help those 
in need. Americans of every age, from 
every city and region, have pitched in to do 
their part. 

In Portland, Oregon, Sarah Kreinberg is 
just 7 years old, suffering from cancer, has 
donated over $2,200 that she earned selling 
tree ornaments and other handcrafted 
items to friends and neighbors because she 
wanted to help other suffering children in 
Ethiopia. Her parents, by the way, were 
Peace Corps volunteers in South America. 

When the First Baptist Church of Belfry, 
Kentucky, received an unexpected gift of 
$125,000, the congregation unanimously 
voted to send $100,000 of that to Ethiopian 
relief. Their generosity set off, as a member 
described it, “one miracle after another of 
giving.” 

Last February the all-star players of the 
National Basketball Association donated 
their prize money, and the NBA matched 
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the players’ contributions for a total of 
$100,000. 

Today, every few minutes on the radio, 
you can hear the stars of rock, soul, and 
country music who came together as “USA 
for Africa,” singing the chorus of “We Are 
the World,” America’s recent number-one 
song hit. Every time a record is sold, more 
money is raised for African famine relief. 

Since we first learned of the crisis in 
Africa, private donations have been flood- 
ing in, and they now total over $100 mil- 
lion. With our recently approved supple- 
mental for humanitarian assistance, the 
United States will have committed over a 
billion dollars to African famine relief. 

But as we see here today, America is 
giving more than money. Last January 
Peace Corps Director Loret Miller Ruppe 
announced a recruitment drive for agricul- 
tural volunteers for Africa. In the following 
weeks the Peace Corps was beseiged by re- 
sponses. All across America there were 
people rushing to volunteer, willing to in- 
terrupt their lives and devote the next 2 
years to meeting the emergency. 

And you are a cross section of America. 
Now, some of you are first generation 
Americans; some of you are naturalized citi- 
zens. You come from all across the country, 
from Honolulu, Hawaii, to Madawaska, 
Maine, and you represent a wide range of 
ages. I’m told that one retired couple, the 
Bells, is following their son into service in 
the Peace Corps. 

Soon you'll be in Africa, where you'll be a 
vital part of the relief aid to help the mil- 
lions suffering from malnutrition and starva- 
tion. You'll be living in some of the most 
impoverished countries of the world, work- 
ing in food production, soil conservation, 
fisheries production, forest preservation, 
and water supply development. By bringing 
your training and skills to bear on the un- 
derlying problems of agricultural and eco- 
nomic development, you can help your host 
nations make the difficult but vital journey 
from dependence on short-term aid to self- 
sufficiency. 

Last month, when Vice President Bush 
returned from his trip to the famine-strick- 
en regions of Africa, he gave me a personal 
account of the heartbreaking conditions in 
that land. While there, he visited one Peace 
Corps project, and he told me of the out- 
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standing work of the Peace Corps volun- 
teers. The crisis in Africa is severe and the 
problems deeply rooted, but relief efforts 
are already making a great difference. 

Today we also honor three outstanding 
individuals who are making a difference 
around the world and have been selected as 
Peace Corps Volunteers of the Year. Kathy 
Lynn Gilchrist of Salem, Oregon, estab- 
lished a seaweed farm in Micronesia, pro- 
viding a new food source and employment 
opportunities. Mr. Lynn Blaylock of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, is working with dairy 
farmers and sheepherders on the Caribbean 
island of Barbados to increase and improve 
livestock feeds. And Phil Heilman of Gib- 
sonia, Pennsylvania, is working with school- 
age children in the west African nation of 
Bourkina Fasso to start home and school 
gardens and raise small animals to increase 
food availability. All three of these Volun- 
teers of the Year deserve our warmest 
thanks for their untiring commitment to 
the peoples of the host nations. 

In the chorus of the song, “We Are the 
World,” they sing, “We are the ones to 
make a brighter day, so let’s start giving.” 
Well, you have answered that call to make a 
brighter day. We are proud of you; we are 
grateful. Good luck, Godspeed, and God 
bless you. 

And, George, let’s now start meeting and 
shaking hands with these young people. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:12 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


United States Ambassador to Honduras 





Nomination of John Arthur Ferch. 
April 23, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John Arthur Ferch, of 
Ohio, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, as 
Ambassador to the Republic of Honduras. 
He would succeed John Dimitri Negro- 
ponte. 

Mr. Ferch entered the Foreign Service in 
1958. He began with language training at 
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the Foreign Service Institute, where he 
studied until 1959. In 1959-1961 he was 
vice consul/economics officer at our Embas- 
sy in Buenos Aires, Argentina. From there 
he became an international relations officer 
at the U.S. Mission to the Organization of 
American States in Washington, DC, in 
1961-1963. In 1963-1964 he was on detail 
to the University of Michigan for advanced 
economics training. He became an econom- 
ics officer in Bogota, Colombia, 1964-1967. 
In 1967-1969 he served as principal officer 
in Santiago de los Caballeros, Dominican 
Republic. In 1969 he was chief of the eco- 
nomic section in San Salvador, El Salvador, 
until 1971, when he went to Guatemala to 
serve in the same capacity until 1975. In 
1975-1976 he attended the National War 
College. In 1976 he became Director, 
Office of Food Policies and Programs, in the 
Department until 1978, when he went to 
Mexico to serve as deputy chief of mission. 
From 1982 to the present, he has been 
Chief of the U.S. Interests Section in 
Havana, Cuba. 

Mr. Ferch received his B.A. in 1958 from 
Princeton University and later attended 
George Washington University and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. His foreign language is 
Spanish. Mr. Ferch is married to the former 
Sue Ann McMurray, and they have four 
children. He was born February 6, 1936, in 
Toledo, OH. 


Commission of Fine Arts 





Appointment of Frederick Elliot Hart as a 
Member. April 23, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Frederick Elliot Hart to be a 
member of the Commission of Fine Arts for 
a term of 4 years. He would succeed Walter 
A. Netsch. 

Mr. Hart is a sculptor in Washington, DC. 
His works include the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial and the west facade sculptures 
for the National Cathedral, both in Wash- 
ington, DC. In 1975 he founded the firm of 
Hytla & Hart, Ltd., a design and production 
company specializing in architectural sculp- 
ture and traditional decorative elements for 


restoration projects as well as new construc- 
tion. 

He is a member of the National Sculpture 
Society and the Sacred Arts Commission. 
He attended the University of South Caroli- 
na, American University, and the Corcoran 
School of Art. 

He is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in Washington, DC. He was born No- 
vember 3, 1943, in Atlanta, GA. 


Death of Major Arthur D. Nicholson, 
Jr., in the German Democratic 
Republic 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. April 23, 1985 





The statement provided by the Soviet 
Embassy on April 22 concerning the 
murder of Maj. Arthur Nicholson is a distor- 
tion of the facts and unacceptable to us. 

On April 22, Soviet Embassy Chargé d’ 
Affaires Sokolov called on Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Burt to present a statement on 
the Soviet Union’s assessment of the April 
12 meeting between Generals Otis and 
Zaytsev. Mr. Burt informed Mr. Sokolov 
that he found the Soviet statement totally 
unacceptable. After reviewing the Soviet 
statement with Secretary Shultz and other 
senior officials, Acting Assistant Secretary 
Kelly, in Mr. Burt’s absence, called Mr. So- 
kolov into the Department that afternoon 
and reiterated in the Secretary’s name that 
we found the Soviet statement totally unac- 
ceptable. We understand that prior to that 
meeting the Soviet Embassy had released 
the substance of its statement to the press, 
although Mr. Sokolov did not mention this 
fact at the meeting. 

The description of Major Nicholson’s kill- 
ing released by the Department of State is 
accurate. The Soviet attempt to excuse the 
killing by stating that Major Nicholson was 
an “unknown intruder who did not comply 
with the warnings of the sentry” is not at all 
acceptable. 

Major Nicholson was acting in accordance 
with procedures and practices which have 
been completely normal and accepted for 
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many years. He was acting in accordance 
with the spirit and letter of the Huebner- 
Malinin Agreement of 1947, which governs 
the activities of the military liaison missions 
(MLM) on both sides. Soviet military mis- 
sions operating in the Federal Republic of 
Germany under this agreement function in 
exactly the same way. That is an essential 
point, which the Soviet account unaccept- 
ably distorts. 

While performing the normal and accept- 
ed duties of a member of our military liai- 
son mission, using a clearly identified MLM 
vehicle and wearing an insignia clearly 
identifying him as a member of the U‘S. 
military liaison mission, Major Nicholson 
was shot and killed by a Soviet sentry. No 
verbal warning was issued. The shot or 
shots which the sentry fired before killing 
him did not constitute warning in any ac- 
cepted or acceptable sense of the word. 

The Soviet military at the scene prevent- 
ed Sergeant Schatz, Major Nicholson’s 
driver, from providing first aid and left 
Major Nicholson lying without medical aid 
for approximately an hour. We do not know 
why they did this; we cannot imagine that 
they did it in keeping with the instructions 
of the “military manual” referred to in the 
Soviet statement. Like the shooting itself, it 
was and remains unacceptable to us. 

There is another essential point: What we 
find appalling about the Soviet statement of 
April 22 is the apparent inability of Soviet 
officials to understand the human issue in- 
volved in Major Nicholson’s death. In the 
wake of this tragedy, we agreed to discuss 
changes in procedures to ensure that such a 
tragedy could never happen again. We note 
that yesterday’s Soviet statement reiterates 
this commitment on the Soviet side. But by 
again repeating their restrictive interpreta- 
tion of the procedures in force at the time, 
the Soviet authorities demonstrate that they 
do not grasp the unacceptability of contin- 
ued use of force and violence as a first reac- 
tion against even the most minor issue. 

Major Nicholson constituted no threat 
either to Soviet forces or to the security of 
the Soviet Union. He was unarmed, as all 
military liaison mission members are un- 
armed. The task of the U.S. military mission 
is to build confidence by openly observing 
the placement of Soviet forces. The use of 
‘ethal force against a member of a military 
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mission was contrary to the practices for 
dealing with respective military missions 
which have been in effect for over 35 years. 
We have not used and will not use lethal 
force in dealing with such practices on the 
part of Soviet MLM personnel in the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany. Members of the 
U.S. forces in Germany have written in- 
structions to this effect. The use of lethal 
force against Major Nicholson was not only 
a violation of normal practice under an 
agreement in force; it was an outrage. 

Major Nicholson’s death was a senseless, 
unnecessary act which raises serious ques- 
tions about orders provided to Soviet mili- 
tary personnel throughout the world. The 
Soviet statement again expresses regret. We 
believe that this is not enough. What is 
needed is some sense that they recognize 
the enormity of this outrage. 

It is for this reason that we have from the 
beginning expressed our belief that the So- 
viets owe us and Major Nicholson’s family 
an apology and compensation for Major 
Nicholson’s widow and for his child. In his 
meeting with General Zaytsev, General 
Otis set forth these considerations fully and 
clearly. General Zaytsev did not accept 
them. Instead, he referred them to higher 
authority as was accurately stated in our 
account of the meeting. The Soviets subse- 
quently have so far refused to respond to 
these requests. For our part, we will contin- 
ue to point out that they are matters of 
elementary justice. Continued Soviet refusal 
to address this matter in a responsible and 
reciprocal fashion can not fail to have ad- 
verse consequences on future relations. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes read the statement 
to reporters in the Briefing Room at the 
White House during his daily press brief- 
ing, which began at 12:15 p.m. 


National Medal of Arts 





Remarks at a Luncheon for the Recipients. 
April 23, 1985 





The President. Well, thank you, all of you, 
for being here. It’s a great pleasure and an 
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honor for Nancy and me to welcome you to 
the White House today. 

This is an historic occasion. Two years 
ago, I asked Frank Hodsoll to work with 
Congress to establish a National Medal of 
the Arts. And last year Congress passed this 
legislation, and today we award the first 
medals. 

Before we do, there’s some thanks in 
order to those who worked to make this 
ceremony possible. I want to thank the 
Committee on the Arts and Humanities and 
its Chairman, Andrew Heiskell. Thanks are 
due also to Senators Robert Stafford, Clai- 
borne Pell, and Paul Simon and Congress- 
man Tom Coleman for their leadership in 
enacting this legislation. And thanks also to 
Frank Hodsoll, the National Council of the 
Arts, and Robert Graham, the artist who 
designed the medal that we’re about to 
award today. And finally, thanks to Ambas- 
sador Terra for that wonderful reception 
last night. So, thanks to you all. 

Now, that was the serious part; now to 
the fun part. We award today for the first 
time in our history the National Medal of 
Arts. The purpose of this medal is to recog- 
nize both individuals and groups who have 
made outstanding contributions to the ex- 
cellence and availability of the arts in the 
United States. And through this medal, we 
recognize both the artist and the patron, 
both the creator of art and the supporter 
and encourager of the creator of art. The 
one needs the other, and the United States 
needs both. 

In recognizing those who create and 
those who make creation possible, we cele- 
brate freedom. No one realizes the impor- 
tance of freedom more than the artist, for 
only in the atmosphere of freedom can the 
arts flourish. Artists have to be brave; they 
live in the realm of idea and expression, 
and their ideas will often be provocative 
and unusual. Artists stretch the limits of un- 
derstanding. They express ideas that are 
sometimes unpopular. In an atmosphere of 
liberty, artists and patrons are free to think 
the unthinkable and create the audacious; 
they are free to make both horrendous mis- 
takes and glorious celebrations. Where 
there’s liberty, art succeeds. 

In societies that are not free, art dies. In 
the totalitarian societies of the world, all art 
is officially approved. It’s the expression not 


of the soul but of the state. And this state- 
sanctioned art is usually, as a rule, 99 per- 
cent of the time, utterly banal, utterly 
common. It is lowest common denominator 
art. In fact, it is not art at all; for art is an 
expression of creativity, and creativity, as 
I’ve said, is born in freedom—which is not 
to suggest that great artists who love the 
truth of art cannot be found in totalitarian 
states. They’re there. Visit a prison, you'll 
find a number of them. Their garrets are 
jail cells; their crime is that they refused to 
put their minds in chains and their souls in 
solitary. Some artists are forced to the 
fringes of society. Their work is repressed. 
These artists may be unpersons, but all of 
them are heroes. 

I know you feel solidarity with them; I 
know you often think of your brother and 
sister artists throughout the world. And I 
hope you continue to pay tribute to them 
by celebrating freedom in your work and in 
your lives. 

I happen to think, though, that to be an 
artist is always difficult, even in free soci- 
eties. Expressing the truth in ideas requires 
risk—risk for the artist and risk for the 
patron. There’s no way of knowing in ad- 
vance how society will receive a new idea. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said, “To be great is 
to be misunderstood.” It’s my hope that this 
medal today will go some way to telling the 
great artists here in this room that I think 
we finally understand you. 

We celebrate today the courage, talent, 
and commitment of the American artists 
here assembled. We celebrate also the cour- 
age, generosity, and far-sightedness of the 
patrons who have helped bring American 
art to broad audiences and to preserve 
great works for the future. We thank all of 
you for your great work. You’ve done honor 
to your nation. 

And now, Nancy will help me announce 
the honorees. 

Mrs. Reagan. Hallmark Cards is repre- 
sented today by Donald Hall, chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer. Hall- 
mark is an outstanding example of enlight- 
ened corporate support of arts, nationally 
and locally. Hallmark supports ballet, opera, 
symphonic music, and theater. It’s brought 
the arts to the children of Kansas City and 
has won 49 Emmies for its production, 
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“The Hallmark Hall of Fame.” And last 
night, it added to its awards by being given 
the TV Academy’s Hall of Fame Award. So, 
we're just adding our own to that. 

Louise Nevelson is a distinguished artist 
who has made a significant contribution to 
the art of the 20th century. She’s one of a 
handful of truly original and major artists in 
America. As a young woman, she studied 
painting, sculpture, drawing, voice, acting, 
and modern dance. She developed her per- 
sonal approach to sculpture by using wood 
in a unique way to create environments. 
She’s won many awards and honors. And 
we're happy today to add to those. She says 
she’s used to carrying heavy things. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Jose Ferrer was born in Puerto Rico. He 
made his debut on the New York stage in 
1935, a recipient of three Tony Awards for 
acting and directing. He’s most remem- 
bered for performances on film, stage, and 
on television as Cyrano de Bergerac. Mr. 
Ferrer has certainly enriched the art of sta- 
gecraft. He became the general director of 
the New York City Theater Company in 
1948. And he, too, has won innumerable 
awards, and his credits are too long to go 
into. We'd be here all day. Jose. 

Georgia O’Keeffe was born in Sun Prai- 
rie, Wisconsin. She worked in her early 
years as a commercial artist and art supervi- 
sor in public schools. For 30 years, she re- 
sided in New Mexico painting landscapes, 
flowers, stones, and skeletons with singular 
vision. She’s turned ordinary objects into 
fascinating subjects. Her giant-sized, single 
flower blossoms are recognized around the 
world. Mrs. O’Keeffe’s contribution to 
painting is now part of the American herit- 
age. She’s unable to be with us today, but 
accepting her medal will be Carter Brown, 
Director of the National Gallery of Art, who 
just last week visited her in New Mexico. 

Lincoln Kirstein was born in Rochester, 
New York. Mr. Kirstein devoted his life to 
the patronage and development of Ameri- 
can ballet. It was his dream to start a ballet 
company. He preserved, and out of his col- 
laboration with George Balanchine grew 
both the School of American Ballet and the 
New York City Ballet. A poet, art critic, and 
writer on dance, he founded the dance 
index and the dance archives of the 
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Museum of Modern Art. Mr. Kirstein’s im- 
print on ballet is truly indelible. 

Leontyne Price was born in Laurel, Mis- 
sissippi. And she’s one of our greatest opera 
singers. She made her debut with the San 
Francisco and Metropolitan Operas in 1961. 
She’s appeared abroad with numerous com- 
panies but has spent the major part of her 
career in the United States doing opera, 
concerts, recitals, and recordings. Through 
recordings, Ms. Price’s artistry will live on 
for future generations as one of the greatest 
opera artists of our time. 

Paul Mellon has devoted a lifetime to the 
enrichment of the arts. He began by accu- 
mulating books and paintings on sports, and 
this eventually extended to other fields. His 
generosity has supplied a variety of cities 
with museum structures and collections of 
European art. All of us are familiar with the 
magnificent Mellon treasures at the Nation- 
al Gallery of Art, where Mr. Mellon’s lead- 
ership as Trustee and Chairman of the 
Board has been extraordinary. Mr. Mellon 
has truly enriched our Capital and the 
Nation. 

Alice Tully was born in Corning, New 
York. Ms. Tully is a leading patron of music 
in New York and throughout the Nation. 
She’s also an artist. And after studying voice 
in Paris and giving concerts, she gave up 
performance and devoted herself to philan- 
thropy. Her major gift was the chamber 
music hall at Lincoln Center, which was 
dedicated to her in 1969. She’s been a 
board member of Juilliard School of Music 
and the New School of Music in Philadel- 
phia and helped organize the Chamber 
Music of Lincoln Center. Ms. Tully’s gener- 
osity has enhanced the field of music and 
brought excellent music to millions. 

Ralph Ellison is an author and educator 
whose academic career has included posi- 
tions at Bard College, UCLA, the University 
of Chicago, Rutgers, Yale, and New York 
University. The recipient of many awards, 
here and abroad, he’s best known for his 
collection of essays and the very distin- 
guished American novel of the postwar 
period, “Invisible Man.” Mr. Ellison’s contri- 
bution to American society certainly will 
not be forgotten. 

Dorothy Buffum Chandler—Buffie—is a 
great patron and civic leader for the arts in 
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Los Angeles. She conceived and organized 
the funding of the Los Angeles Music 
Center, which in 1964 opened the Dorothy 
Chandler Pavilion. More than 35 million 
people have attended events at this center. 
Enriching the lives of the people of Los 
Angeles with theater, classical music, ballet, 
the Center stimulated the flowering of the 
performing arts throughout Los Angeles 
County. Buff Chandler’s represented here 
by her daughter, Camilla Chandler Frost. 

Elliott Carter is a distinguished composer 
who studied at Harvard and later in Paris 
with the famous Nadia Boulanger. He’s 
taught at St. John’s University, Columbia, 
Yale, Cornell, and the Juilliard School of 
Music. He’s a recipient of numerous awards, 
including two Pulitzer Prizes for music. Mr. 
Carter. 

Martha Graham was born in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. She’s dominated the field of 
dance as a teacher, performer, choreogra- 
pher, and director. She’s invented new 
forms and movements and influenced gen- 
erations. So many of our best dancers owe 
their beginnings to this great lady. Nearly 
60 years later, she is still creating and still 
giving. Miss Graham. 

The President. Well, thank you, Nancy. 
[Laughter] We’re proud to be—{laughter|— 
we're proud to be associated with all of you. 
And we thank you for what you’ve done to 
make America a better place. 

It’s fitting that these first National Medals 
of Art are being presented on the 20th an- 
niversary of the National Endowment of the 
Arts. I congratulate the Endowment and 
the honorary chairwoman of the 20th Anni- 
versary Committee, who also happens to be 
my most generous patron, my roommate— 
[laughter|—and also my friend, Charlton 
Heston, the chairman of the committee. 

For two decades now the National En- 
dowment has been doing wonderful work. 
Most recently, they’ve been involved in a 
great endeavor to preserve and protect our 
rich heritage of film and television and the 
dance. And they’ve been building endow- 
ments for fine art institutions and helping 
struggling young artists find an audience. 
And the members of the Endowment 
would all be the first to say that none of 
their great work would have succeeded 
without the generous financial help and 
support of the American people, of un- 


known, unsung citizens who each day vol- 
unteer their time and money to encourage 
the arts. 

Just last week, as a matter of fact, the 
New Orleans Symphony was too low on 
funds to continue their performances. The 
city rallied round the group in a new pri- 
vate sector initiative called Proud Citizens 
for Our Culture. In just 4 days, $445,000 
was raised by the volunteers. And I am told 
that hundreds of thousands of dollars will be 
forthcoming from the business community. 
Now, this is quite a tribute to the perform- 
ing arts. 

And today we celebrate the people of 
New Orleans and the people from all over 
our country who've made contributions 
such as this. And so, again, a “thank you” to 
all of you—artists and patrons and recipi- 
ents and encouragers—thank you for being 
what you are and doing the great work that 
you do. And thank you for honoring your 
nation. 

God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:06 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


National Defense Transportation Day 
and National Transportation Week, 
1985 





Proclamation 5326. April 23, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Our Nation’s history can be_ traced 
through the development and growth of 
transportation in America. Our country has 
grown as transportation has given us access 
to new geographic, economic, and technical 
frontiers. 

During colonial days, Americans were de- 
pendent on the river systems and ocean 
ports still used in commerce today. Presi- 
dent Thomas Jefferson commissioned Lewis 
and Clark to explore the West through our 
rivers, providing new opportunities for 
trade and commerce. In 1825, the Erie 
Canal, connecting Buffalo to New York, 
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opened the Great Lakes for settlement and 
industry. 

Pioneers broke new ground to the West 
by way of the Cumberland Road in 1811. 
Other highways were soon developed to 
move people and goods across the wilder- 
ness. Completion of the first transcontinen- 
tal railroad in 1869 joined East to West, 
ushering in a new era of transportation, 
strengthening American commerce. 

Aviation history was made at Kitty Hawk 
in 1903, launching an aviation system now 
serving over 300 million passengers a year. 
Today, we are witnessing the beginning of a 
new era in space transportation with the 
development of commercial space vehicles. 

As our cities grew, transit systems 
evolved to provide affordable, convenient 
urban transportation. The 20th Century 
brought the automobile, truck, intercity 
bus, rapid rail systems, and an expanded 
road system that now includes thousands of 
miles of interstate highways. 

As has been true throughout our history, 
transportation today is critical to our econo- 
my and necessary to our defense. America’s 
transportation systems have made our socie- 
ty the most mobile on earth. A diverse 
transportation network has assured the 
rapid, safe, and dependable movement of 
people and goods throughout the country 
and around the world. 

In recognition of transportation’s impor- 
tance, and to honor the millions of Ameri- 
cans who serve and supply our transporta- 
tion needs, the Congress, by joint resolution 
approved May 16, 1957, has requested that 
the third Friday in May of each year be 
designated as National Defense Transporta- 
tion Day; and by joint resolution approved 
May 14, 1962, that the week in which that 
Friday falls be proclaimed National Trans- 
portation Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Friday, May 17, 1985, as 
National Defense Transportation Day and 
the week beginning May 12, 1985, through 
May 18, 1985, as National Transportation 
Week. I urge the people of the United 
States to observe these occasions with ap- 
propriate ceremonies that will give full rec- 
ognition to the importance of our transpor- 
tation system to this country. 
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In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-third day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:33 a.m., April 24, 1985] 


Nicaragua Peace Proposal 





Statement on Senate Approval of U.S. 
Humanitarian Assistance. April 23, 1985 





Tonight the Senate cast an historic vote— 
for freedom and democracy in Central 
America. A clear majority has spoken in 
favor of a consistent and effective policy 
that is true both to our principles and to 
our interests. 

To reach this result the White House and 
Senators of both parties worked together to 
find common agreement; and we now stand 
upon common ground. Support for the Nic- 
araguan democratic resistance is a crucial 
component of the proposal approved by the 
Senate. Our hemisphere will not be a safe 
place if the United States ceases to stand by 
its friends. 

Today’s vote will contribute toward 
bringing both peace and democracy close to 
the people of Nicaragua. That vote demon- 
strates that a direct bipartisan consensus on 
this critical issue remains possible. I urge 
Members of the House to lend their sup- 
port. 


Nicaragua Peace Proposal 





Letter to the Majority Leader of the Senate. 
April 23, 1985 





Dear Senator Dole: 


I announced on April 4 a proposal to pro- 
mote peace in Central America by fostering 
a dialogue between the Government of 
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Nicaragua and the democratic resistance, 
accompanied by a ceasefire in the conflict 
between them. My proposal was intended, 
in the words of the Contadora Document of 
Objectives agreed to by Nicaragua and its 
neighbors, “to promote national reconcilia- 
tion efforts . . ., with a view to fostering 
participation in democratic political proc- 
esses in accordance with the law.” 

Since April 4, I have had the benefit of 
many fruitful discussions with Latin Ameri- 
can leaders and with members of the Con- 
gress. I have been encouraged by these dis- 
cussions, which have shown that a broad 
consensus exists on the need for reconcilia- 
tion in Nicaragua, based on democratic 
principles, as an essential aspect of achiev- 
ing peace in Central America. 

Today the Senate will vote on a resolu- 
tion, S.J. Res. 106, the text of which is re- 
quired by a law enacted last October. That 
text purports to release appropriated funds 
and free the Executive Branch from restric- 
tions against the support of military or para- 
military action in Nicaragua. However, my 
intentions are founded on a different ap- 
proach. Accordingly, I want to make clear 
to the Senate, as it approaches this impor- 
tant vote, how I will proceed in pursuit of 
peace if S.J. Res. 106 is enacted. 

First, I will provide assistance to the 
democratic resistance only for food, medi- 
cine, clothing, and other assistance for their 
survival and well-being—and not for arms, 
ammunition, and weapons of war. Second, I 
will not use more than the $14 million al- 
ready appropriated during tne current fiscal 
year for such assistance. No other U.S. Gov- 
ernment funds would be spent for such ma- 
terial assistance to the armed democratic 
resistance. I will personally establish thor- 
ough procedures for the detailed manage- 
ment and accountability of the program in 
order to assure that these limitations on 
both the nature and amount of USS. assist- 
ance are scrupulously observed. 

I recognize the importance some Senators 
have attached to bilateral talks between the 
United States and Nicaragua and the estab- 
lishment of a ceasefire. I have considered 
these views and believe that such steps 
could help to promote the internal reconcil- 
iation called for by Contadora and endorsed 
by so many Latin American leaders. 


Therefore, I intend to resume bilateral 
talks with the Government of Nicaragua 
and will instruct our representatives in 
those talks to press for a ceasefire as well as 
a church-mediated dialogue between the 
contending Nicaraguan factions. I must em- 
phasize, however, that such bilateral talks 
must be in support of the Contadora proc- 
ess and the internal dialogue and cannot 
become a substitute for these efforts to 
achieve a comprehensive, verifiable agree- 
ment among all the nations of Central 
America. Also, as I said on April 4, peace 
negotiations must not become a cover for 
deception and delay. If the Sandinista gov- 
ernment shows bad faith by seeking to gain 
unilateral advantage, for example through a 
further arms buildup during a ceasefire or 
intransigence in negotiations, I would feel 
obligated to respond accordingly in our dip- 
lomatic efforts and would not expect the 
democratic resistance to continue to ob- 
serve a ceasefire which was unfairly work- 
ing to their disadvantage. 

I will report to the Congress no later than 
September 1, 1985, on the progress made 
in achieving a verifiable peace and reconcil- 
iation in Nicaragua based on democratic 
principles. Such report shall also include an 
accounting for the funds obligated or ex- 
pended under this joint resolution and may 
include such recommendations as I deem 
appropriate with respect for Nicaragua. I 
shall expect any recommendations for addi- 
tional legislation for further assistance or 
sanctions to receive expedited handling. 

While economic sanctions are unlikely by 
themselves to create sufficient pressure to 
change Nicaragua’s behavior, the Sandinis- 
tas should not benefit from their present 
access to the U.S. market while continuing 
their intransigence on issues affecting our 
national security. The Administration will 
favorably consider economic sanctions 
against the Government of Nicaragua and 
will undertake multilateral consultations 
with other Central American states in this 
regard. 

The U.S. condemns atrocities by either 
side in the strongest possible terms. We will 
use our assistance to help ensure against 
wrongful acts by those who seek our help 
and we will urge them to take steps to in- 
vestigate allegations of such acts and take 
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appropriate actions against those found to 
be guilty. 

The United States now stands at a 
moment of judgment. Experience has 
shown that a policy of support for democra- 
cy, economic opportunity, and security will 
best serve the people of Central America 
and the national interests of the United 
States. If we show consistency of purpose, if 
we are firm in our conviction that the 
promising developments over the past year 
in El] Salvador, Honduras, Costa Rica, and 
Guatemala also show the way for a better 
future for Nicaragua, then over time we 
can help the democratic center prevail over 
tyrants of the left or the right. But if we 
abandon democracy in Nicaragua, if we tol- 
erate the consolidation of a surrogate state 
in Central America, responsive to Cuba and 
the Soviet Union, we will see the progress 
that has been achieved begin to unravel 
under the strain of continuing conflict, at- 
tempts at subversion, and loss of confidence 
in our support. 

There can be a more democratic, more 
prosperous, and more peaceful Central 
America. I am prepared to devote my ener- 
gies toward that end. But, I also need the 
support of the Congress. I hope that you 
will give me your support today. 

Sincerely, 


/s/Ronald Reagan 


[The Honorable Robert Dole, Majority Leader, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 20510] 


Note: As printed above, the letter follows 
the text of the White House press release, 
which was released on April 24. 


Department of State 





Nomination of Abraham D. Sofaer To Be 
Legal Adviser. April 24, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Abraham D. Sofaer to be 
Legal Adviser of the Department of State. 
He would succeed Davis Rowland Robin- 
son. 

Judge Sofaer is currently United States 
District Judge for the Southern District of 
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New York. Previously, he was professor of 
law, Columbia University (1969-1979); hear- 
ing officer, New York State Department of 
Environmental Conservation (1975-1976); 
Assistant United States Attorney, Southern 
District of New York (1967-1969); and law 
clerk to the Honorable William J. Brennan, 
Jr., United States Supreme Court (1966- 
1967). 

Judge Sofaer graduated from Yeshiva Col- 
lege (B.A., 1962) and New York University 
School of Law (LL.B., 1965). He is married, 
has four children, and resides in New York 
City. He was born May 6, 1938, in Bombay, 
India. 


Economic Policy Council 





Designation of Roger B. Porter as Executive 
Secretary. April 24, 1985 





The President today announced he was 
designating Roger B. Porter to be Executive 
Secretary of the Economic Policy Council. 

Mr. Porter is Deputy Assistant to the 
President for Policy Development and Di- 
rector of the White House Office of Policy 
Development. He served as Executive Sec- 
retary of the Cabinet Council on Economic 
Affairs from 1981 to 1985. He was on the 
faculty of the School of Government at Har- 
vard University from 1977 to 1981. He is 
the author of several books and articles, in- 
cluding “Presidential Decision Making.” 

Mr. Porter was a White House fellow 
from 1974 to 1975. He was appointed Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President and served as 
Executive Secretary of the President’s Eco- 
nomic Policy Board from 1974 to 1977. He 
was assistant dean and tutor in politics at 
Queen’s College, Oxford University, from 
1971 to 1972. He served as associate direc- 
tor of the Utah Local Government Modern- 
ization Study in 1972 and has been actively 
involved in State constitutional revision ef- 
forts. He was selected as one of the Ten 
Outstanding Young Men in America for 
1981 by the United States Jaycees. 

A native of Utah, Mr. Porter received his 
B.A. degree from Brigham Young Universi- 
ty in 1969 and was selected as a Rhodes 
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scholar and as a Woodrow Wilson fellow, 
receiving his bachelor of philosophy degree 
from Oxford University in 1971. He re- 
ceived his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Harvard University in 1978. 

He is married to the former Ann Robin- 
son, has three children, and resides in 
McLean, VA. He was born on June 19, 
1946. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Haley Barbour as Special 
Assistant to the President for Political 
Affairs. April 24, 1985 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Haley Barbour to be Special 
Assistant to the President for Political Af- 
fairs. 

He has been a partner in the law firm of 
Henry, Barbour & DeCell and is also a di- 
rector of the Deposit Guaranty Corp. He is 
on the board of the Deposit Guaranty Na- 
tional Bank. From 1973 to 1976, he served 
as the executive director of the Mississippi 
Republican Party and of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Republican State Chairmen. He 
was the Republican nominee in the 1982 
Mississippi Senate race against Senator John 
Stennis. 

He graduated from the University of Mis- 
sissippi (J.D., 1973). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Crystal City, VA. 
He was born October 22, 1947, in Yazoo 
City, MS. 





Federal Budget and Deficit Reduction 





Address to the Nation. April 24, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

I must speak to you tonight about a seri- 
ous problem that demands your immediate 
attention. I need your help. 

Today the United States Senate began a 
rendezvous with history. The threads of our 
past, present, and future as a nation will 
soon converge on the single overriding 


question before that body: Can we at last, 
after decades of drift, neglect, and excess, 
put our fiscal house in order? Can we assure 
a strong and prosperous future for our- 
selves, our children, and their children by 
adopting a plan that will compel the Feder- 
al Government to end the dangerous addic- 
tion to deficit spending and finally live 
within its means? 

Throughout our history, we Americans 
have been willing to meet great challenges 
and do what is right when our destiny de- 
manded it. Just 4 years ago this week, I 
asked your support for our bipartisan recov- 
ery program. That was the program the 
spenders said wouldn’t work, and they 
called it Reaganomics. You might remem- 
ber April 1981: a time when our defenses 
were weak, inflation still in double digits, 
and economic growth almost dead from a 
government that taxed too much and spent 
even more than it taxed. 

We knew it would take a great effort to 
turn that around. We knew that letting you 
keep more of your earnings to get our econ- 
omy moving again would be resisted by the 
old guard in Washington. But we also knew 
the answer to a government that’s too fat is 
to stop feeding its growth. We wanted 
America to rediscover opportunity. We 
asked for your help then, and you gave it to 
us. 

You turned America around—turned 
around her confidence, turned around her 
economy, turned around over a decade of 
one national nightmare after another. 
We're into our 29th straight month of eco- 
nomic growth, with inflation staying down 
and more of us working than ever before— 
that’s 8 million new jobs. Now that our pro- 
gram is working, you may have noticed 
they’re not calling it Reaganomics anymore. 

Once again, the United States is the flag- 
ship economy for the world. A new genera- 
tion of entrepreneurs is coming up, point- 
ing us toward a 2lst century full of amazing 
change and vast new opportunities. 

We must seize this historic moment to 
shape America’s future—to completely 
overhaul our tax code, changing it from a 
source of confusion and contempt to a 
model of fairness and simplicity, with 
strong, new incentives for even greater 
growth. 
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So many good things lie ahead for Amer- 
ica. And yet all our progress, all the good 
we've accomplished so far, and all our 
dreams for the future could be wrecked if 
we do not overcome our one giant obstacle. 

The simple truth is, no matter how hard 
you work, no matter how strong this econo- 
my grows, no matter how much more tax 
money comes to Washington, it won't 
amount to a hill of beans if government 
won’t curb its endless appetite to spend. 
Overspending is the subject we must now 
address—how budgets got so far out of bal- 
ance and, yes, what together we can and 
must do to correct this. 

You know, sometimes the big spenders in 
Congress talk as if all that money they 
spend just kind of magically appears on 
their doorstep, a gift from the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. They talk as if spending were 
all giving and no taking. 

Well, there is no magic money machine. 
Every dollar the government spends comes 
out of your pockets. Every dollar the gov- 
ernment gives to someone has to first be 
taken away from someone else. So, it’s our 
moral duty to make sure that we can justify 
every one of your tax dollars, that we spend 
them wisely and carefully and, just as im- 
portant, fairly. 

Unfortunately, hardly anyone could hon- 
estly call Federal budgets wise, careful, or 
fair. Is it fair to ask one small business to 
help subsidize its competitors? Is it fair to 
ask workers in the private economy to pay 
for civil service pensions that are much 
more generous than the retirement benefits 
they receive? Is it fair to ask low-income 
families to help pay for the college educa- 
tion of children from families with incomes 
as high as $100,000 a year? Is it fair to ask 
taxpayers to help pay billions for export 
subsidies to a handful of America’s biggest 
corporations? 

Well, it isn’t fair, and you know it. But 
that’s the law of the land right now, just 
part of the legacy of 50 years of trying to do 
good things for all by treating your earnings 
like government property. 

The time has come to decide what bene- 
fits we can properly expect from the Feder- 
al Government for ourselves, our neighbors, 
and those in need; and what government 
can take from us in taxes without making 
everyone worse off, including those who 
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need our help. The one thing we cannot do 
is stay on the immoral, dead-end course of 
deficit spending. 

Today our national debt amounts to 
nearly $8,000 for every man, woman, and 
child in America, and it’s increasing by 
about $1,000 per person each and every 
year. Just to cover the interest on that debt, 
the Federal Government will spend $155 
billion this year alone. That’s more than its 
entire budget as recently as 1966. 

Despite your worries and all the warn- 
ings, the trend has continued year after 
year. We’ve had only one balanced budget 
in the last quarter century. As a nation, our 
debt has grown and grown and grown until 
now it totals $1.7 trillion—a number so big 
that it’s nearly unimaginable. A single bil- 
lion is 1,000 millions. A trillion is a million 
millions. 

Now, this is not just my problem. This is 
not just Congress’ problem. This is our 
problem, and we must solve it together as 
Americans. 

Tonight, I’m asking all of you—Demo- 
crats, Republicans, and independents—to 
give me your help to put our financial 
house in order so that our tax, spending, 
and monetary policies will not hinder 
growth, but encourage it; not send inflation 
and interest rates shooting back up, but 
keep them heading down; and not drown 
us under a tidal wave of debt, but protect 
us in the safe harbor of financial stability, 
with a sound and powerful economy. 

Not surprisingly, some still want to raise 
your taxes. They say we cut your taxes too 
much in 1981, when we ended years of 
bracket creep and lowered rates for every 
American taxpayer. Well, this is simply 
untrue. And it implies government has a 
right to take from you all that it needs to 
satisfy the demands of special interest 
groups. 

Surely, there’s no faster way to see our 
prosperity vanish than to yoke the decent, 
hard-working, taxpaying citizens of this 
great nation to an automatic spending ma- 
chine in Washington, DC. Government 
should tax to meet government’s needs, not 
government’s wants. 

Nine days ago I received a very welcome 
gift—a letter with 146 signatures. One hun- 
dred and forty-six Members of Congress 
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have pledged to uphold what I repeat to- 
night will be my certain veto of any tax 
increase Congress sends me, no matter how 
cleverly it’s disguised. 

Is it too much to ask the spoilers to give 
up their hidden agenda to increase taxes, 
which would only slow the economy, throw 
people out of work, and, yes, make the defi- 
cit worse? Do they still not understand how 
generous you’ve been, paying heavy taxes 
to defend freedom around the world, ease 
starvation in distant nations, and help the 
needy, the elderly, and the sick and handi- 
capped here at home? 

Well, as you can see [referring to televised 
graphics], the rising blue bar shows that the 
taxes you paid in the last 20 years increased 
by over $620 billion. And if you think that’s 
a staggering sum, well, you’re right. But 
look at this rising red bar showing govern- 
ment spending. In that same 20-year 
period, the red bar went up even more. It 
went up by over $840 billion. Government 
spending—that’s the real Washington 
monument. 

Taxes are too high, but spending is even 
higher. During the 20 years when inflation, 
steep Federal income tax rates, and rising 
State, county, and local taxes were pushing 
you into tax brackets once reserved for the 
wealthy, Congress was writing checks and 
spending your money even faster than you 
could spend it. 

What went wrong? Where has all the 
money gone? Well, during the strong, pros- 
perous Eisenhower years in the 1950’s and 
through the Kennedy years, we kept spend- 
ing in check. During those Kennedy years 
there was a tax cut proposed similar to our 
cut. It was enacted in 1964, and the econo- 
my grew then as it has grown now. 

But others in government did not take 
the next logical step and say: “Look, free- 
dom and incentives are working. So, let’s 
reduce tax rates further. Let’s transform our 
ghettos into havens for enterprise, give fam- 
ilies new incentives to save for their chil- 
dren’s education—let’s make every citizen a 
shareholder in America’s future.” 

Government did the opposite. Govern- 
ment began to take over America. In the 
name of the Great Society, it began doing 
things never before felt possible or desira- 
ble. Government took over passenger rail- 
roads. It began contributing billions to 


39,000 local government budgets. Its spend- 
ing on agriculture subsidies soared to a level 
higher than the total net income from 
every farm in America. 

Let me interject something here, and I'll 
state it plainly and simply: The enormous 
weight of Federal spending and runaway 
deficits has gone far toward placing in jeop- 
ardy one of every seven family farms in the 
United States. This is not simply an eco- 
nomic statistic. It is a great social tragedy 
that should command the concern of every 
American. Control of this runaway engine 
of Federal spending has become crucial to 
the survival of the family farm in the 
United States. 

The new programs started after 1964. 
They cost $16 billion by 1966, $78 billion 
by 1975, and $148 billion per year by 1981. 

Today government puts a dime into the 
fare box every time somebody boards a 
local bus or transit line. Today government 
subsidizes loans for every imaginable pur- 
pose—from education to aircraft exporters 
to luxury waterfront developments and 
hotels—so that government’s lending busi- 
ness is bigger than Chase Manhattan and 
the Bank of America’s combined. And the 
spending line keeps going up. 

To be sure, much good has been done. In 
health, education, and food assistance, we’re 
spending more than ever before in our his- 
tory. But in many areas, we’re spending 
where we should not be and spending what 
we can no longer afford. And so much of 
what we spend goes not to the individuals 
needing help, but to thousands upon thou- 
sands of bureaucrats, researchers, planners, 
managers, and professional advocates who 
earn their living from the great growth in- 
dustry of government. It’s no accident that 
some of the wealthiest communities in 
America are the communities surrounding 
the Federal Government in Washington, 
DC. 

My fellow citizens, the time has come for 
government to make the same hard choices 
your families and businesses do. The time 
has come for your public servants to bring 
spending down into line with tax revenues. 

Accomplishing this, bringing the spend- 
ing line down to our incomes is the heart of 
our deficit reduction plan that we put to- 
gether with Senator Dole and his col- 
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leagues. We call it the taxpayers’ protection 
plan, and that’s just what it is. It will reduce 
deficits by $300 billion over 3 years, bring- 
ing us within reach of a balanced budget by 
1990. And it will do this not by raising your 
taxes, but by reversing 20 years of over- 
spending. 

Our plan attacks excessive spending 
across the board. No part of the budget is 
spared, and a shared effort will be asked of 
all. But unlike a spending freeze, which 
would not reduce deficits nearly enough 
and which would make no distinction be- 
tween worthy and wasteful programs, our 
plan recognizes that all spending is not cre- 
ated equal. Some programs are vital to our 
national security and domestic welfare and 
must be given first priority. Others are no 
longer affordable or were not proper Fed- 
eral responsibilities to begin with. 

Our plan establishes clear national prior- 
ities. It keeps what should be kept and cuts 
what should be cut. Our first priority must 
always be our national security. The Soviets 
are far more dangerous today than during 
the fifties and sixties, periods in which we 
devoted far more to our defense. And they 
continue arming well beyond the defense 
needs of their country. Because of that 
threat, we must maintain modest but steady 
growth each year. Three percent is the 
rockbottom level that we must maintain for 
effective deterrence to protect our security. 

As I’ve said, even with this small increase, 
we'll spend a smaller share of our budget 
on defense than we did 20 years ago. Cuts 
we've proposed in projected defense spend- 
ing will contribute a hundred billion dollars, 
a full one-third of our proposed budget sav- 
ings for the next 3 years. Now, this will 
require canceling some programs; some 
nonessential military bases may be closed or 
cut back. But mainly, we will continue to 
identify and eliminate waste and crack 
down harder on excesses in contract costs. 

Waste in the Department of Defense 
must and is being eliminated, as is fraud in 
defense contracts. The stories you’ve beer 
reading and hearing about $400 hammers 
and such are things that we’ve discovered 
were going on before and that we’re cor- 
recting. 

Padding of expense accounts, overcharg- 
ing for weapons, profiteering at the expense 
of the public—these should be and will be 
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prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 
Men who illegally line their pockets with 
dollars the American people have contribut- 
ed to our defense are stealing from the ar- 
senal of democracy the very weapons our 
young men need to defend freedom. And 
our tolerance of this selfish behavior was 
long ago exhausted. 

The Senate will face demands to cut de- 
fense even more, but here we must draw 
the line. Federal overspending is not caused 
by meeting vital security needs, and even 
our critics know that further reductions 
would jeopardize our security. Our strategic 
programs, our 600-ship navy, our conven- 
tional weapons modernization, and our 
readiness programs must go forward. 

Our plan will freeze the defense-spend- 
ing share of our gross national product at 
6.4 percent for the next 3 years. That is a 
share well below the 8 or 9 percent at the 
time of the Eisenhower and Kennedy. The 
remaining two-thirds of our deficit reduc- 
tion can and must come from other parts of 
the budget—from domestic programs that 
are no longer necessary or in need of basic 
reform. 

Let me give some examples of the sort of 
programs we intend to cut back. When 
Amtrak was begun in 1971 for a 2-year trial 
run, we were told it would soon turn a 
profit. Well, 14 years and nearly $9 billion 
later, Amtrak is still running on taxpayers’ 
subsidies. Every time a train leaves the sta- 
tion, it costs taxpayers $35 for each passen- 
ger on board. In some cases, it would be 
cheaper just to hand them plane tickets. 
Eliminating Amtrak will save $8 billion 
over the next decade. 

We'll also save billions by eliminating tax- 
payer subsidies to some of America’s biggest 
corporations through Export-Import Bank 
loans and by abolishing the Small Business 
Administration’s lending programs, which 
are not only costly and unfair but unneeded 
in an economy creating over 600,000 new 
businesses and corporations a year. 

Supporters of programs like these always 
ignore the big hidden costs all of us eventu- 
ally have to pay. If programs like these 
can’t be cut, we might as well give up hope 
of ever getting government spending under 
control. If Congress can’t bring itself to do 
what’s right, well, they should at least give 
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me what 43 Governors already have—a 
line-item veto. Then I'll make the cuts; Ill 
take the responsibility and the heat, and I'll 
enjoy it. 

One area we will not touch, however, is 
the safety net for needy Americans. Pro- 
grams that provide income, food, housing, 
and medical aid for the neediest Americans 
were reformed in 1981 and are now target- 
ed to genuine need. But these programs 
only make up 8 percent of the budget, so 
we need everyone’s help to get spending 
under control. 

The burden will not be great if all of us 
help carry the load. We’re asking the 46 
million Americans who receive a retire- 
ment, veterans, or Social Security check to 
accept a guaranteed 2-percent increase 
over the next 3 years in place of the exist- 
ing cost-of-living adjustment. If, however, 
inflation should rise above 4 percent, the 
amount above 4 percent would be added to 
the 2 percent. 

Now, these programs now total nearly 
$250 billion per year—25 percent of our 
entire budget. They cost 30 times more 
than they did just three decades ago. Our 
veterans, disabled workers, and retired citi- 
zens have earned their benefits. They de- 
serve an adequate and dignified standard of 
living, and we will never renege on that 
pledge. 

All of us together have a shared interest 
in a healthy, expanding economy. It means 
jobs, opportunities, and rising incomes for 
our younger citizens and a steady flow of 
tax payments into the funds that support 
our retired citizens. 

A small effort now will mean big gains for 
all Americans later. If we can keep our 
economy on track, 16 million more Ameri- 
cans will be working in 1988 than were 
employed at the end of 1982. With that 
much growth, with that many new jobs, 
there will never be any doubt: The retire- 
ment checks that 46 million Americans 
depend on will be secure; the economic 
base that supports them will be strong; and 
the tax payments that fund them will be 
abundant. 

If we want to continue trying to make 
these the best years of our lives, if we want 
to protect our retired and disabled, boost 
small business, create jobs, strengthen our 
farm economy, our exports, improve our 


cities, and help your families send your chil- 
dren to college, there is one sure-fire way 
to do it: We're all going to have to pitch in 
together. But if we refuse, if we go back to 
the old pattern of business as usual, then let 
there be no mistake: Business as usual will 
eventually destroy our prosperity and all 
the blessings it has given us. 

My fellow citizens, you remember the 
words of young John Kennedy, words of 
challenge to America in 1961: “Ask not 
what your country can do for you—ask 
what you can do for your country.” In those 
days Federal spending was only a fraction 
of what it is today. Since then government 
programs have grown to the point where 
they touch almost half the families in Amer- 
ica. 

Today his question is more relevant than 
before. All of us are being challenged again 
to ask what we can do for our country, 
challenged to work together—237 million 
strong—to build a secure and lasting foun- 
dation for the American dream. 

Even with all our cuts and reforms, our 
plan still provides $560 billion for nonde- 
fense programs next year—the highest level 
in history. Congress has before it a budget 
that doesn’t mortgage our future to higher 
taxes and expanding debt. It is a fair pro- 
gram; it is a balanced program; it will pro- 
tect the neediest among us; it will stop the 
worst abuses of overspending; and it not 
only deserves your support, it must have 
your support to pass. 

So, let me stress as strongly as I can, this 
shared effort we’re asking you to make now 
will be our best assurance of avoiding pain- 
ful hardship down the road. 

We stand at a crossroads. The hour is late, 
the task is large, and the stakes are momen- 
tous. I ask you to join us in making your 
voices heard in the Senate this week and 
later in the House. Please tell your Senators 
and Representatives by phone, wire, or 
mailgram that our future hangs in the bal- 
ance, that this is no time for partisanship, 
and that our future is too precious to 
permit this crucial effort to be picked apart 
piece by piece by the special interest 
groups. We’ve got to put the public interest 
first. 

My fellow Americans, I hope history says 
of us that we were worthy of our past, 
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worthy of our heritage. We can seize the 
moment; we can do our best for America to 
keep our future strong, secure, and free. 
Our children will thank us, and that’s all 
the thanks we’ll ever need. 

Thank you, God bless you, and good 
night. 


Note: The President spoke at 8 p.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. His 
address was broadcast live on nationwide 
radio and television. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Responses to Questions Submitted by ABC 
of Spain. April 18, 1985 





The Nation’s Economy 


Q. Mr. President, you are going to 
Europe to take part in the economic 
summit. Europe is not in its best shape eco- 
nomically, contrary to the United States. Do 
you think that the recipe you used so suc- 
cessfully in your country will work for the 
rest of the world? 

The President. We have been pleased at 
the pace of the U.S. recovery, especially our 
record in job creation. It has required some 
difficult choices, but we continue to move 
in the direction of a freer, more competi- 
tive economy. We are already reaping the 
benefits in many sectors. U.S. businesses, for 
example, have enjoyed a substantial rise in 
the real rate of return to investment, and 
this has further contributed to the recovery. 

Our European allies are now entering a 
recovery phase, although their rates of 
growth and job creation remain below their 
potential. Some European governments 
have stated that they consider structural ri- 
gidities, especially in labor markets, to be 
the major obstacle to improved growth and 
job creation, and they are looking at new 
alternatives. Every country must choose its 
own path, but I hope our success in Amer- 
ica might serve as an example. 

We will be discussing economic strategies 
at the Bonn Economic Summit. I look for- 
ward to the exchange of views. While each 
country has a different resource base, differ- 
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ent needs, and approaches, there is much to 
be learned from this sharing of national ex- 
periences. 


Strategic Defense Initiative 


Q. There is a certain concern in Europe 
about the Strategic Defense Initiative. Some 
fear that it will accelerate the arms race, 
while others suspect that it will only defend 
American cities. Do you find these fears jus- 
tified? 

The President. Secretary of State Shultz 
and Foreign Minister Gromyko agreed in 
Geneva in January that the new set of arms 
control negotiations should aim to prevent 
an arms race in space and to terminate it 
on Earth, to limit and reduce nuclear arms, 
and to strengthen strategic stability. The 
Strategic Defense Initiative, or SDI, is a re- 
search program whose goals are completely 
consistent with this. 

SDI is examining technologies which may 
make possible nonnuclear defenses against 
ballistic missiles. If these technologies prove 
themselves, they would enhance deterrence 
and stability by discouraging any aggressor 
from contemplating a first strike. If success- 
ful, our efforts will direct resources of both 
sides away from offense to defenses, and 
thus pave the way for further reductions in 
offensive nuclear arsenals. Over the long 
run, new defensive technologies may make 
possible the elimination of nuclear weapons. 

Our security is inextricably linked to that 
of our allies, and SDI is an investment in 
our mutual security. SDI research is de- 
signed to examine technologies with appli- 
cability not only to intercontinental-range 
ballistic missiles but also to shorter range 
missiles. So, I think that the concerns you 
mention are not valid, that SDI research is 
an important part of the search for peace 
and stability in the world. 


Eastern Europe 


Q. Your visit will also coincide with the 
40th anniversary of the end of World War 
II, which meant the end of fascism and the 
division of Europe. Everything indicates 
that fascism does not have a chance to reap- 
pear. Do you think that the division of 
Europe is also an irrevocable fact? 

The President. We would hope that the 
division of Europe is temporary and not a 
permanent fact. That division is a constant 
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reminder of promises, which the Soviets 
have not kept. Half the people of Europe 
are still denied the freedoms pledged to 
them 40 years ago. 

And let me add that those who claim 
boundaries are the issue in Europe do not 
want to face up to the real issue, which is 
independence, democracy, and freedom, in- 
cluding free elections. 

We will continue our efforts to promote 
basic rights in Eastern Europe, confident 
that the peoples’ desire for freedom will 
eventually triumph. 

Spain 

Q. Mr. President, your trip to Europe will 
bring you to Spain. Is this your first visit to 
our country? 

The President. No, I visited Madrid in 
July of 1972, when I was Governor of Cali- 
fornia, our most populous State, and one 
with a great Spanish heritage. I’m delighted 
to be coming back to Spain, this time repre- 
senting the entire American people. Also, 
you know, during my first term as Presi- 
dent, I was privileged to be the host to 
King Juan Carlos in 1981 and to Prime Min- 
ister Gonzalez in 1983. It is an honor for 
me to return these visits with one of my 
own. I can’t tell you how much Nancy and I 
are looking forward to the visit; we are very 
excited about it. 

Q. How would you describe the present 
state of U.S.-Spanish relations? 

The President. 1 think they are excellent. 
We have a good working relationship with 
Prime Minister Gonzalez. Our two govern- 
ments consult closely on a variety of sub- 
jects, just as we do with other friends and 
allies. And aside from the official part of the 
relationship, there is a constant exchange in 
trade, culture, and education that helps 
cement the traditional ties of friendship be- 
tween our two countries. Of course, the 
many Americans of Spanish descent make 
us feel especially close to Spain. We’ve been 
very interested in Spain’s progress as a de- 
mocracy—the form of government we be- 
lieve in and one which is now the trend in 
Central and South America. 

Q. It has been said that you go to Madrid 
to help Prime Minister Gonzalez to keep 
Spain in NATO. Would you please define 
the attitude of your administration toward 
the issue of Spain in the Western alliance? 


The President. The purpose of my trip is 
to underline the strong ties that bind our 
two democracies together. 

My views on NATO are well known: A 
strong Western alliance is the best guaran- 
tee of peace. NATO is the real peace move- 
ment of our time and has kept the peace in 
Europe for the past 36 years. 

So, I think the security of the entire 
Western World is enhanced by the partici- 
pation of each member of the NATO alli- 
ance. But, as with every other country in 
NATO, it is up to Spain to decide how best 
to meet its own security requirements. 

Q. I am sure you are aware that the ex- 
treme left will do everything possible to 
disturb your Madrid visit. How do you plan 
to deal with it, sir, if it is not a secret? 

The President. One of the real strengths 
of a democracy is that people are free to 
express their views. Our Constitution guar- 
antees the right of the people peacefully to 
assemble, and they do. Democracy implies 
a marketplace of ideas, some conflicting 
ones, but an opportunity for everyone to 
look, examine, and then choose. But it’s good 
to remember that to interfere with the rep- 
resentation of ideas is not democratic. Of 
course, it’s pointless to speculate about what 
extremists might or might not do, either in 
Spain or elsewhere. I am sure that the tradi- 
tional warmth, friendly hospitality, and cour- 
tesy that have been hallmarks of the Spanish 
people will be the things we remember after 
this visit. 

Q. Mr. President, as you know, Spain has 
a special relationship with Latin America. 
How do you see the situation there, includ- 
ing Cuba, Chile, and Nicaragua, especially 
considering that the Sandinistas have asked 
Mr. Gonzalez to act as a mediator between 
them and your administration? 

The President. Well, we value Spain’s 
counsel on Latin America as on a wide vari- 
ety of other subjects. I think the U.S. and 
Spain agree on what we would like in Latin 
America—democratic governments, eco- 
nomic progress, and regional peace and sta- 
bility. Each of those goals reinforces the 
others. Progress has been made, but there is 
a lot more we all have to do. 

In that connection, Spain is playing an 
important role in fostering democracy in 
Latin America, above all by virtue of the 
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example it has set over the past decade. 
We, too, are trying to promote democracy, 
as well as equitable economic growth 
through development assistance programs 
and private sector investment. 

As far as peace and stability in Central 
America are concerned, we are working on 
several fronts. One is to find a regional solu- 
tion through the Contadora process. We 
want to prevent a crisis in Central America 
and to encourage democracy, which is the 
real path to both peace and economic 
progress. 

Hispanic Americans 

Q. The Hispanos represent the fastest 
growing minority in the United States. How 
do you see them, their role, and their 
future in this country? 

The President. One of the greatest 
strengths of our nation is the rich mixture 
of people from various cultural back- 
grounds, and few groups have contributed 
more to our nation than Americans of His- 
panic heritage. In many communities across 
the land, Hispanics are a vital element in 
fostering America’s achievements in the 
arts and industry, in agriculture and educa- 
tion, in religion and business, in science and 
politics, and in every other aspect of Ameri- 
can life. 

Hispanic Americans were among the first 
settlers in the New World, some arriving in 
America long before the United States 
became an independent nation. They came 
in search of a better life for themselves and 
their children, and they have helped to 
create a richer life for all of us. 

In our international relations, Hispanic 
Americans also contribute to our nation’s 
identity—our own perception of who we 
are and our role in the world, as well as 
others’ perception of us. The strong family 
and cultural ties which bind Hispanics in 
the United States with our nearest neigh- 
bors and with Spain are an important ele- 
ment of the strength of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the world. We Americans seek 
economic progress and justice for mutual 
benefit throughout the hemisphere and 
throughout the world, and we look to 
Americans of Hispanic heritage for leader- 
ship as we work together toward these 
goals. 
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Views on the Presidency 


Q. Mr. President, you are in your second 
term, which does not seem to be dull at 
all—contrary to some predictions—but it 
will be the last one. How would you like 
history to remember youP 

The President. Well, I'd better leave it to 
history to be the judge of that. But our 
basic goals are pretty straightforward: at 
home, to keep the economy growing while 
reducing the burden of taxes; and in the 
world, to keep the peace and preserve free- 
dom, while fostering economic prosperity. 

I think we’ve made a lot of progress in 
these areas, but I’m the first to recognize 
that the job is far from finished. The secret 
to achieving all these goals is individual 
freedom—releasing the creative energies of 
the human spirit. I hope history will say 
that we moved in that direction during my 
time. 


Note: As printed above, the interview fol- 


lows the text of the White House press re- 
lease, which was released on April 25. 


Youth Volunteers 





Remarks at a Rose Garden Ceremony. 
April 25, 1985 





The President. 1 want to tell all of you 
how much I’ve looked forward to having 
you here today—please, sit down—and sa- 
luting your efforts as youth volunteers. 

Since our first days in office, encouraging 
the kind of volunteer work you do has been 
one of our highest priorities. Now, this 
doesn’t stem from any pride of authorship. 
Believe me, nobody in this administration 
thinks that we invented voluntarism. From 
the foundation of our republic to the 
‘taming of the frontier, right up to modern 
times and your wonderful work, voluntar- 
ism, the idea of neighbor helping neighbor, 
has been one of the distinguishing marks of 
the American experience and one of the 
primary causes of our nation’s greatness. 

I don’t think many of us realize how very 
unique we are in this country. There aren’t 
very many countries where it’s done this 
way. I’m sure many of you’ve heard or read 
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about the works of a Frenchman named de 
Tocqueville. He was very famous. He wrote 
remarkably accurate accounts of America 
back in the mid-1800’s in a book called 
“Democracy in America.” He had come 
here especially from France to see what 
was the reason for this great miracle of the 
United States. And one of the things that 
truly astonished him was the extraordinary 
capacity that Americans have for identify- 
ing a social problem, forming a self-help 
group of a fraternal, religious, or charitable 
nature, and then pitching in to solve the 
problem. So, voluntarism was hardly our 
idea. It’s always been a great American tra- 
dition. 

But what motivated our efforts to revital- 
ize voluntarism and stimulate private sector 
initiatives was the lack of emphasis put on it 
during much of the 1960’s and 1970’s. You 
see, back then the idea grew that govern- 
ment, rather than free people working in a 
free economy and society—that govern- 
ment was somehow the principal engine of 
social progress. And this point of view was, 
of course, at great variance with the 
wisdom of our Founding Fathers, who un- 
derstood the danger to liberty and creativi- 
ty caused by intrusive government. 

And sure enough, it wasn’t long before 
the proliferation of bureaucracy began to 
suffocate that voluntary spirit which had 
always been a hallmark of the American 
people. Sometimes it seemed as though a 
social problem couldn’t be addressed with- 
out a government grant, a roomful of highly 
paid consultants, and an office staff with lots 
of Ph.D.’s and impressive titles. 

I remember when I was Governor back 
in California, we were one of the first to 
question this outlook. And at the time, we 
were helped by the publication of a re- 
markable book called “Reclaiming the 
American Dream” by Richard Cornell, a 
book that questioned the role of big govern- 
ment and showed how voluntarism could 
work in America. Well, we adopted many 
of its ideas in our California administration, 
and we’re continuing them here in Wash- 
ington today. 

And I remember another experience 
from those California days that I think has 
meaning for all of you. It was one of those 
nights in the storm season, and down at 
Newport Beach, those homes, those beach 


homes all along the waterfront were being 
destroyed by an unusually high tide and the 
high waves that went with it. And they 
were hitting those homes. And they were 
crumbling and being washed away into the 
ocean. 

TV was down there covering the rescue 
operation all night long. And I remember at 
2 o’clock in the morning, I was still watch- 
ing the efforts of the people who were load- 
ing sandbags—picking up the sand from the 
beach into bags and trying to build sandbag 
parapets there to save the homes, to break 
the waves. 

And I should mention to those of you 
who may not know, it gets cold at night in 
California, even in the summertime. Matter 
of fact, California is the only place in the 
world, I’ve often said, where you can fall 
asleep under a rosebush in full bloom and 
freeze to death. [Laughter] 

Well, anyway, watching them—there was 
one young fellow there, dripping wet, in 
swimming trunks. He had to be cold—but 
back and forth, lugging those sandbags, 
building those parapets. And suddenly, one 
of the TV reporters grabbed him and asked 
him if he lived in one of those houses. And, 
no, he didn’t live down at the beach at all. 
And finally, the question came: Well, 
then—been working all night in just a pair 
of trunks, wet, cold, out there—why? Why 
was he doing thisP And the answer was so 
poignant. I think it will sound familiar to us. 
But I thought at the time, it ought to be put 
up on a billboard because he said: “Well, I 
guess it’s the first time any of us”’—meaning 
young people—“had ever thought we were 
needed.” 

Well, I’m here to say you are needed. 
And there’s no limit to what you can do. 

Perhaps many of you here saw the televi- 
sion special last night. It told another in- 
credible story of what young Americans 
who feel needed are doing to help the less 
fortunate. The children of New York’s 
public schools put their own private sector 
initiative together to help fight the tragic 
famine in Ethiopia. In a program called 
Children for Children, the students in every 
public school in New York worked together 
to raise money for food and supplies for the 
sick and the starving in Africa. These Amer- 
ican children, many of whom were from 
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the poorest areas of New York—New York 
City, gave generously of their time and 
money to help other children in Africa. 
They raised over $150,000. And on Valen- 
tine’s Day, an airplane loaded with grain 
and food supplies arrived in Africa to help 
save the lives of the sick and dying children 
in Ethiopia. 

I think today it’s fitting to salute this 
heroic act of generosity by the children of 
New York. They, just as all of you here 
today, show us why we should work hard to 
encourage voluntary action in America. 
We're particularly honored to have with us 
each of you who have gone out and done so 
much to recover this great American tradi- 
tion. 

All of you and thousands of your friends 
in nationwide organizations like the Scouts, 
4-H, Boys and Girls Clubs, Future Farmers 
of America, Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica, Camp Fire, and winners of the Con- 
gressional Medal—Congressional Award, I 
should say—all have made our country a 
much better place in which to live. 

Others of you are involved in private 
sector initiatives like Crime Stoppers, who 
steer youngsters away from trouble and 
toward self-reliance; Junior Safety Officers, 
who teach younger children about “strang- 
er danger”; Friend-to-Friend Volunteers, 
who help handicapped youth; the Red 
Cross Clown Corps, who bring laughter and 
fun to those who need it so badly. 

In the Touch America Project, over 
10,000 young people helped to improve the 
public lands by blazing trails, stabilizing 
streams, and cleaning mudslide damage 
during the first year of operation. Pyramid 
Communications Volunteers research, 
write, produce, and market their own radio 
and television programs. 

And voluntarism is a terrific way to ac- 
quire new skills. Youth with the Anacostia 
Unlimited Skills Program learn technical 
skills and then go on to train their peers. 
Volunteers for Aunt Martha’s Youth Serv- 
ices donate their time and talents in alcohol 
and drug prevention programs and as coun- 
selors in crisis intervention. 

The Voluntary Action Center serves as a 
youth volunteer clearinghouse in Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, that recruits and places hun- 
dreds of youth volunteers in a variety of 
positions. The Student Volunteer Work 
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Project in New York helps disadvantaged 
students learn marketable skills through the 
special work they do. 

Hundreds of Magic Me _ volunteers 
brought great happiness to many elderly 
people in Baltimore last year. And Super 
Volunteers are springing up all over the 
country to spread the good news about how 
much fun it really is to get involved with 
people who need you. 

Your pep and energy are astounding. 
How am I supposed to keep up with you? 
[Laughter] Someone once said that when 
you do the common things of life in an 
uncommon way, you'll command the atten- 
tion of the world. 

Well, today I have some young friends 
here with me who exemplify that senti- 
ment, and at this time I would like to 
present each of you with a Presidential 
commendation for the outstanding work 
that you’ve done. 

Monica Perez, of Washington, DC. This 
fourth grader from Nativity Catholic Ele- 
mentary School conducts a summer school 
in her home for neighborhood children to 
teach them basic reading and writing skills. 

Lucy Theodore, of Brooklyn, New York. 
Lucy, the daughter of Haitian immigrants, 
volunteers in her high school at a counsel- 
ing center, on a local French language radio 
station, in a hospital in the patients’ screen- 
ing area, and tutors students in a local col- 
lege. While on vacation with her family in 
Haiti, she did extensive volunteer work in 
the poor sections with doctors. 

Jason Hardman, of Elsinor, Utah. Discov- 
ering that his rural hometown of Elsinor 
had no public library, 10-year-old Jason 
Hardman located a basement room at the 
town hall and stocked the shelves with over 
1,000 books. For the last 5 years, Jason has 
continued to run the Elsinor library that 
now contains over 17,000 volumes. 

Ann Tweedy, of Moorestown, New Jersey. 
During Christmas of 1983, Ann spearhead- 
ed a drive to write over 1,000 Christmas 
letters to the soldiers in Lebanon. Since 
then she has singlehandedly begun a toy 
drive for the Salvation Army and started 
school-based fundraising drives for the 
Statue of Liberty by collecting Kellogg 
cereal boxtops. 
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Petra Mastenbroek, of Seattle, Washing- 
ton. After attending a Chemical People 
meeting in 1983, Petra organized a group 
called FOCUS—Friends Offering Care, Un- 
derstanding and Support. She has devel- 
oped a number of programs that teach 
youth how to stand up and say “No” to 
drugs. 

Mark Perry, of Little Rock, Arkansas. This 
20-year-old has been doing volunteer work 
since he was 14. He has done considerable 
work with patients at the children’s hospital 
in Arkansas, and he also conducts a job 
search program for young teens. 

Trevor Ferrell, of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Trevor’s campaign began in Decem- 
ber 1983, when after seeing a TV report, he 
started taking blankets to street people 
sleeping on steam vents in downtown Phila- 
delphia. Since that time, hundreds of volun- 
teers have rallied around Trevor to help 
distribute food and clothing and to refur- 
bish a house for the street people, known as 
Trevor’s Place. 

Well, congratulations to all of you. As you 
leave us today and grow older in this world, 
may all your dreams come true. God Bless 
you all. And now I’m going to go down and 
see that you get those certificates. 

Trevor Ferrell. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. I’d like to thank everybody 
for all the help, and I’d like to thank Mr. 
President for the certificate. And I’m ac- 
cepting it for all the volunteers who give 
and do, not because they’re paid to do it. 

And there’s this one little paragraph I 
memorized: 

“IT am only one, but still I am one. I 
cannot do everything, but still I can do 
something. And because I cannot do every- 
thing, I will not refuse to do something that 
I can do.” 

Oh yes, I’d like to thank you for the Inau- 
gural money that your fund gave to each of 
us. 

The President. Well, thank you. And this 
is—oh, thank you very much. 


[At this point, Mr. Ferrell presented the 
President with a plaque.| 


And thank you all again. Nancy would be 
here to join me in saying her thanks, but 
she has 17 First Ladies from 17 other coun- 
tries with her. And they’re down in Atlanta 


on a youth drug program today. So, she 
couldn’t be here. 

God bless you all. Thank you all very 
much. 

Reporter. Mr. President, Senator Dole 
says your visit to Bitburg will be less than 
appropriate, sir. Are you considering chang- 
ing your plans? 

The President. 1'm just considering put- 
ting this on my desk. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:40 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


National DES Awareness Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5327. April 25, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Between 1941 and 1971, a number of 
pregnant women in the United States were 
prescribed DES (diethylstilbestrol) to pre- 
vent miscarriage. This powerful synthetic 
hormone was used not only in problem 
pregnancies but also in some normal preg- 
nancies. As a result, some three million chil- 
dren were exposed to DES while in the 
womb. 

Many scientists fear that exposure to DES 
may be linked to some forms of cancer. 
This fear is enough to call attention to the 
possible health threats faced by past users 
of DES and their children. Many of the can- 
cers that may be related to DES can be 
effectively treated if detected at an early, 
localized stage. Awareness of the threats 
posed by past DES use should result in in- 
creased attention to regular checkups, the 
first step to effective detection and treat- 
ment. 

To increase the public understanding of 
DES exposure, the Congress of the United 
States, by Senate Joint Resolution 63, has 
designated the week of April 21 through 
April 27, 1985, as ““National DES Awareness 
Week” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation calling for 
observance of this week. 
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Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of April 21 
through April 27, 1985, as National DES 
Awareness Week. I call upon all govern- 
ment agencies and the people of the United 
States to observe this week with appropri- 
ate activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 25th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
five, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
ninth. 

Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:36 p.m., April 25, 1985) 


Older Americans Month, 1985 





Proclamation 5328. April 25, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Within recent years, older Americans 
have achieved economic parity with the 
rest of our Nation’s population. This wel- 
come development has meant a true sense 
of independence for most older Americans. 

The tremendous strides that we as a 
Nation have made in our standard of living 
and health care have also meant that each 
succeeding generation of older Americans is 
proving to be more vigorous and self-suffi- 
cient than were its forebears at comparable 
ages. This translates into a real increase in 
independence for our Nation’s older people. 

In the years ahead, we can enhance our 
personal independence even further by 
pursuing lifestyles designed to protect our 
health; by thoughtful planning for our re- 
tirement years; and by maintaining strong 
and close ties with our families, neighbors, 
and friends. 

Our rich heritage of neighbor assisting 
neighbor continues to thrive not only in its 
original form, but also as manifested in the 
emergence of a variety of private helping 
organizations at the community level. For 
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those older Americans who need outside 
support to maintain the independence we 
cherish, it is reassuring to know that assist- 
ance is available through a nationwide net- 
work of State and area agencies and also 
private agencies who devote services to the 
elderly. 

Each of us can enrich the lives of 
others—and ennoble our own lives—by vol- 
unteering in whatever way we can to help 
older Americans in need of assistance. Age 
is no barrier to this effort, which should 
involve families, neighbors, and friends, as 
we help others continue to realize the 
dream of independence. 

When we—each in our own way—strive 
to maintain our independence and help 
others to do the same, we will be fulfilling 
the theme of this year’s Older Americans 
Month, “Help Yourself to Independence.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of May 1985 as 
Older Americans Month. I ask public offi- 
cials at all levels, community agencies, edu- 
cators, the communications media, and the 
American people to take this opportunity to 
honor older Americans and to encourage 
them to do everything they can to make 
their health last a lifetime. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fifth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:37 p.m., April 25, 1985] 


Environmental Protection Agency 





Nomination of Francis S. Blake To Be an 
Assistant Administrator (General Counsel). 
April 25, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Francis S. Blake to be an 
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Assistant Administrator (General Counsel) 
of the Environmental Protection Agency. 
He would succeed A. James Barnes. 

Mr. Blake is currently a partner with the 
law firm of Swidler, Berlin & Strelow, Chtd. 
Previously he was Deputy Counsel to Vice 
President Bush and Deputy Counsel to the 
Presidential Task Force on Regulatory 
Relief (1981-1983); associate with Leva, 
Hawes, Symington, Martin & Oppenheimer 
(1978-1981); law clerk to Justice John Paul 
Stevens, U.S. Supreme Court (1977-1978) 
and law clerk to Judge Wilfred Feinberg, 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit (1976-1977). 

Mr. Blake graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege (B.A., 1971) and Columbia Law School 
(J.D., 1976). He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Bethesda, MD. He was 
born July 30, 1949, in Boston, MA. 


United States Naval Academy 





Designation of Lynn S. Wyatt as a Member 
of the Board of Visitors. April 25, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate Lynn S. Wyatt to be a 
member of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Naval Academy for the term 
expiring December 30, 1986. She will suc- 
ceed Lando William Zech. 

Mrs. Wyatt is actively involved in com- 
munity and charity projects. She serves as 
vice chairman of the Houston Grand Opera 
and as a trustee of the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Houston. She is chairman of the St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital Foundation and a_ board 
member of Children’s Mental Health Serv- 
ices, both in Houston. Mrs. Wyatt is a 
founding member of the Princess Grace 
Foundation and chaired its first inaugural 
gala in Washington, DC. 

Mrs. Wyatt attended Bennington College 
in Vermont. She is married, has four chil- 
dren, and resides in Houston, TX. She was 
born July 16, 1935, in Houston. 


John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts 





Appointment of Joe L. Allbritton as a 
Member of the Board of Trustees. 
April 25, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Joe L. Allbritton to be a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts for the remainder of the term expiring 
September 1, 1986. He will succeed Delores 
Hope. 

Mr. Allbritton is chairman and chief exec- 
utive officer of the Riggs National Bank in 
Washington, DC. He also serves as chair- 
man of the board of the following corpora- 
tions: University Bancshares, Inc., in Hous- 
ton, TX; Allbritton Communications Co. in 
Washington, DC, which owns five network- 
affiliated stations, including WJLA, and five 
daily newspapers; Houston Financial Serv- 
ices, Ltd., in London, England; the Perpetu- 
al Corp. in Houston, TX; and Pierce Nation- 
al Life Insurance Co. in Los Angeles, CA. 

He serves as a member of the Greater 
Washington Board of Trade and as a trustee 
of the Federal City Council of Washington. 
He is a member of the Council on Foreign 
Relations and the National Corporate Cabi- 
net of the American Heart Association. He 
is former chairman of the Baylor College of 
Medicine in Houston. 

Mr. Allbritton received an LL.B. from 
Baylor University in 1949. He served in the 
United States Navy in 1943-1946. He is 
married, has one child, and resides in Wash- 
ington, DC. He was born December 29, 
1924. 


Fair Housing Month, 1985 





Proclamation 5329. April 25, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1985 marks the seventeenth anniversary 
of the passage of Title VIII of the Civil 
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Rights Act of 1968, commonly referred to 
as the Federal Fair Housing Act. That law 
declared it to be a national policy to pro- 
vide, within constitutional limits, for fair 
housing throughout the United States. In 
particular, that Act prohibits discrimination 
in housing on the basis of race, color, reli- 
gion, sex, or national origin. 

Fairness is the foundation of our way of 
life and reflects the best of our traditional 
American values. Invidious, discriminatory 
housing practices undermine the strength 
and vitality of America and her people. In 
this seventeenth year since the passage of 
the Fair Housing Act, let us work together 
to strengthen enforcement of fair housing 
laws for all Americans so as to make the 
idea of nondiscriminatory housing a reality. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
79, has designated the month of April 1985 
as “Fair Housing Month” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue an ap- 
propriate proclamation in observance of 
this event. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of April 1985 as 
Fair Housing Month, and I invite the Gov- 
ernors of the several States, the chief offi- 
cials of local governments, and the people 
of the United States to observe this month 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 25th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
five, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:38 a.m., April 26, 1985] 


Note: The President signed the proclama- 
tion at a ceremony in the Oval Office at 
the White House at 4:45 p.m. Among those 
participating in the ceremony were Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development Samuel 
R. Pierce, Jr., Attorney General Edwin Meese 
III, and several Members of Congress. 
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Prayer for Peace 
Memorial Day, May 27, 1985 





Proclamation 5330. April 26, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Memorial Day is the one day we set aside 
each year for a special observance of the 
sacrifices Americans have made throughout 
our history for the ideals of peace, freedom, 
and justice for all. It is fitting upon this 
occasion that we look forward with hope to 
the future and also back with remembrance 
to the commitment and bravery of previous 
generations of Americans. 

This year, we observe the fortieth anni- 
versary of the end of the most destructive 
war the world has ever known—a war the 
United States did not want but nevertheless 
fought with total commitment to protect 
the most cherished human ideals. Through- 
out that war, and in our foreign relations 
afterward, we have sought to achieve true 
and lasting peace for all the people of the 
world. 

Today, our desire for peace is equally 
great. In our observances this Memorial 
Day, we honor the brave Americans who 
paid the highest price for their commit- 
ment to the ideals of peace, freedom, and 
justice. Our debt to them can be paid only 
by our own recommitment to preserving 
those same ideals. But our recommitment 
cannot be for ourselves alone. It must also 
be for our children, and for the generations 
yet to come. Peace, freedom, and justice 
are not things that were won for us two 
hundred years ago or forty years ago; they 
must be won again and again by each suc- 
cessive generation. 

And so today, let us pray for peace; and 
let us remember those who gave so much 
for peace that the ideals of the West may 
survive. 

In recognition of those Americans to 
whom we pay tribute today, the Congress, 
by joint resolution of May 11, 1950 (64 Stat. 
158), has requested the President to issue a 
proclamation calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe each Memorial 
Day as a day of prayer for permanent peace 
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and designating a period on that day when 
the people of the United States might unite 
in prayer. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Memorial Day, Monday, 
May 27, 1985, as a day of prayer for perma- 
nent peace, and I designate the hour begin- 
ning in each locality at 11 o’clock in the 
morning of that day as a time to unite in 
prayer. I urge the press, radio, television, 
and all other information media to cooper- 
ate in this observance. 

I also request the Governors of the 
United States and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the appropriate officials of 
all local units of government, to direct that 
the flag be flown at half-staff during this 
Memorial Day on all buildings, grounds, 
and naval vessels throughout the United 
States and in all areas under its jurisdiction 
and control, and I request the people of the 
United States to display the flag at half-staff 
from their homes for the customary fore- 
noon period. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-sixth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:59 p.m., April 26, 1985] 


National Wild and Scenic Rivers and 
National Wilderness Preservation 
Systems 





Message to the Congress Proposing 
Additions to the Systems. April 26, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


Balancing the development of our Na- 
tion’s many natural resources with the need 
to preserve our national treasures is a for- 
midable challenge. Continued economic 
growth depends in part upon prudent use 
of our natural resources. At the same time, 
we must protect wilderness areas and wild, 


free-flowing rivers for this and future gen- 
erations to enjoy in their natural, undevel- 
oped state. 

To further this effort and pursuant to the 
Wilderness Act of 1964 and the Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act of 1965, I am today pro- 
posing, at the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, four additions to the National 
Wilderness Preservation System and three 
additions to the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System. These additions total over 
382,000 acres of wilderness and nearly 174 
river miles. 

Briefly described, the proposed additions 
to the Wilderness System are: 

(1) The Powderhorn area, in Gunnison 
and Hinsdale Counties, Colorado— 
43,311 acres of unique subalpine and 
alpine tundra, most of which is current- 
ly managed as the Powderhorn Primi- 
tive Area. This area offers exceptional 
opportunities for primitive and uncon- 
fined recreation. 

(2) The Great Rift area in Blaine, Butte, 
Minidoka, and Power Counties, Idaho— 
322,450 acres of desert lava flows. This 
area, part of which is within the Great 
Rift National Natural Landmark, is an 
outstanding example of basaltic volcan- 
ism. 

(3) The Humbug Spires area in Silver 
Bow County, Montana—8,791 acres 
characterized by awesome granite 
spires and domes. Much of this area 
was designated as a Primitive Area in 
1982. 

(4) The Scab Creek area -in Sublette 
County, Wyoming—7,636 acres of 
highly scenic rocky bluffs interspersed 
with small stands of timber and small 
meadows. This area, in the foothills of 
the Wind River Range, was designated 
as a Primitive Area in 1975. 

In addition, I am transmitting three legis- 
lative proposals to designate the following 
additions to the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System: 

(1) The North Fork Kern River in Tulare 
County, California—60.7 miles of the 
river in the Inyo National Forest and 
the Sequoia National Park. 

(2) The Cache la Poudre River in Larimer 
County, Colorado—two segments total- 
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ling 62 miles of the river in the Roose- 
velt National Forest and the Rocky 
Mountain National Park. 

(3) The Manistee River in Manistee, Wex- 
ford, and Lake Counties, Michigan— 
two segments totalling 51 miles of the 
river in the Manistee National Forest. 

Pursuant to existing law, the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture have also concluded that certain areas 
studied are not suitable for wilderness des- 
ignation or for inclusion into the national 
rivers system. 

I concur in all of these recommendations, 
and I am transmitting to the Congress 
today letters and reports from the Secretar- 
ies of the Interior and Agriculture regard- 
ing all of these wilderness and rivers pro- 
posals. I applaud the Congress for respond- 
ing to my last wilderness and rivers trans- 
mittal in September 1982 by designating 
the Aravaipa Canyon Wilderness in Arizo- 
na, the Paddy Creek Wilderness in Missouri, 
the Verde Wild and Scenic River in Arizo- 
na, and the AuSable Wild and Scenic River 
in Michigan. I reaffirm my support for the 
rest of the wilderness and river designations 
included in my September 1982 transmittal, 
and urge the Congress to act expeditiously 
and favorably on those designations as well 
as the legislative proposals I am transmit- 
ting today, so that these precious and irre- 
placeable resources may be protected and 
preserved. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 26, 1985. 


United States Participation in the 
United Nations 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. April 26, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 116 to Public Law 98-164, I am 
pleased to report on the costs and benefits 
of United States participation in the United 
Nations. 
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The United Nations is an important body 
and one that deserves our most serious at- 
tention. At the same time, as the legislation 
that gives rise to this report suggests, it is 
generally recognized that the United Na- 
tions as it now functions does not fulfill 
many of the aspirations of its founders. The 
central question for the United States, then, 
is whether the United Nations can be made 
a more effective institution for the solution 
of international conflicts, for the promotion 
of national independence, democracy, and 
economic and social development—in short, 
whether the United Nations can renew its 
dedication to the ideals enshrined 40 years 
ago in its Charter. 

After the tragedy of the Second World 
War, the United States called upon the na- 
tions of the world to create an international 
institution in order, in the words of the Pre- 
amble to the United Nations Charter, “to 
save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 
has brought untold sorrow to mankind.” All 
too soon, however, it became apparent that 
this vision, in which the territorial integrity 
and political independence of each state 
were universally acknowledged, did not in- 
spire universal respect. 

The United Nations, acting through the 
Security Council—the U.N. organ vested 
with primary responsibility for ensuring 
international peace and security—has had 
some notable successes in keeping the 
peace. But as U.N. Secretary General Perez 
de Cuellar has pointed out, the Security 
Council has in recent decades proved in- 
creasingly ineffective in fulfilling this most 
critical obligation. I share the Secretary 
General’s desire to make the United Na- 
tions a positive force in the maintenance of 
world peace. This report, like the legislation 
under which it is submitted, reflects our 
commitment to that greater goal. I hope 
this review will be a significant contribution 
to the reexamination and reassessment that 
the Congress contemplates. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 26, 1985. 
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Note: The 59-page report is entitled “Report 
Reviewing United States Participation in 
the United Nations.” 


Retired Senior Volunteer Program 





Remarks at a Rose Garden Ceremony. 
April 26, 1985 





The President. Welcome to the White 
House. Since Monday, we’ve been observ- 
ing National Volunteer Week. And in the 
past few days, it’s been my pleasure to meet 
different groups of volunteers. Yesterday, it 
was over a hundred fifty youngsters. It was 
enjoyable, but I have to admit I’ve been 
looking forward to today. Now I get a chance 
to meet some kids of my own age. [Laughter] 

Allow me to begin with a story. And it’s a 
true story. This past February in New 
Mexico, a school bus in the Navajo Head 
Start Program got stuck in the mud. Inside 
were the driver, Willie Castillo, a woman 
who often served as a volunteer, and 10 
preschool children. As Willie tried to free 
the vehicle, he smelled smoke. And a 
moment later, he saw flames. Willie shouted 
at the children and began to clear them 
from the bus. The volunteer remained calm 
and helped Willie carry to safety several of 
the smallest children, including one little 
girl who was sound asleep. 

As the flames spread, Willie returned to 
the bus to make a final check and found a 
3-year-old boy who couldn’t unfasten his 
seatbelt. Willie freed the belt, scooped the 
boy up in his arms, threw him from the bus, 
then jumped clear himself. In an instant, the 
gas tank exploded, and the bus was engulfed 
by flames. 

Willie and the volunteer had saved the 
lives of 10 children. The volunteer had also 
proved that heroes need not be young. You 
see, she was Willie’s grandmother. Her 
name is Mae Chee Castillo, and she hap- 
pens to be 72 years old. 

Since my Navajo is a little rough, I’m 
sticking to English, and Mae is supposed to 
be listening to me through an interpreter. 

Willie and Mae Castillo, thank you both 
for being so brave. And, Mae, thanks for 


showing that folks at our age still have 
plenty of spunk. [Laughter] 

But the voluntarism that Mae Castillo and 
each of you represents has deep roots in 
American history. Daniel Boorstin, the Li- 
brarian of Congress, discusses the topic in 
his book, “The Americans, The National Ex- 
perience.” “Groups moving westward,” he 
writes, “organized into communities in 
order to conquer the great distances, to 
help one another. They dared not wait for 
government to establish its machinery. If 
the services that elsewhere were performed 
by governments were to be performed at 
all, it would have to be by private initia- 
tive.” 

Helping out became an American habit. 
Americans helped to rebuild a neighbor’s 
barn when it burned down and then 
formed a volunteer fire department “so it 
wouldn’t burn down again.” 

I have to interject here, one of my favor- 
ite stories, back in an earlier day, when we 
began—all of us who came or our ancestors 
from someplace else—revisiting the mother- 
lands of all of us, there was an elderly 
couple visiting in Italy, and they were look- 
ing at that great volcano there, and the 
guide was telling them of the terrible 
power that it had and the great heat that it 
generated and everything else. And the old 
boy said to his wife, “Hell, we’ve got a vol- 
unteer fire department at home, put that 
thing out in 15 minutes.” [Laughter] 

But in that early day, those people har- 
vested the next fellow’s crops when he was 
ill. They raised school funds at quilting bees 
and church socials. After earthquakes and 
floods, we took it for granted that our 
neighbors would be there. 

At the end of World War II, however, our 
volunteer efforts began to wane. Govern- 
ment was growing, and step by step, it took 
over tasks that used to be performed by 
towns, churches and synagogues, neighbors 
and families. 

Why should I get involvedP—people 
asked. Let the government handle it. Well, 
this growth of government began to under- 
mine our sense of self-reliance and erode 
our individual rights. No one understood 
this better than President John F. Kennedy. 

Only by doing the work ourselves, he re- 
minded us, can we hope to maintain the 
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authority of the people over the state to 
ensure that the people remain the master 
and the state the servant. 

“Everytime we try to lift a problem from 
our own shoulders,” he said, “and shift it to 
the government, to that same extent, we 
are sacrificing the liberties of the people.” 

One of the chief aims of our administra- 
tion has been to reemphasize the vital con- 
tributions which individuals, families, and 
private organizations make to our commu- 
nity life. As we’ve done so, we’ve begun to 
see a rebirth of the volunteer spirit. Today 
thousands of new private sector initiatives 
are making life better for millions. 

According to a Gallup poll, the number of 
Americans who volunteer their time has 
reached 92 million—well over half our 
adult population. As volunteer efforts multi- 
ply, older Americans are playing a central 
role. Perhaps the most significant volunteer 
work by older Americans is that represent- 
ed by the group to which each of you be- 
longs—the Retired Senior Volunteer Pro- 
gram, RSVP. 

Founded in 1969, RSVP today has more 
than 700 projects coordinating the volun- 
teer efforts of some 350,000 older Ameri- 
cans. RSVP projects are community- 
planned, controlled, and supported. And 
the RSVP program itself generates more 
than $7 worth of services for every Federal 
dollar that is spent. 

Let me tell you about a few of the RSVP 
members with us today—people who dem- 
onstrate the kind of volunteer work that 
our senior citizens are providing across the 
country. 

Chester Turner, 77, lives in Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. Chester is deaf, but that 
doesn’t stop him; not by a longshot. Each 
week, Chester visits the residents of a nurs- 
ing home and those of a home for mentally 
retarded and handicapped children. In his 
own home, a senior citizen highrise, Ches- 
ter acts as a handyman. Chester Turner, for 
making such a difference in the lives of so 
many, I thank you. 

In Jamestown, New York, Dorothy Brooks 
is a professional pianist. Once a week Doro- 
thy puts on a vaudeville show at a nursing 
home, a psychiatric center for the local VA 
hospital, where she has been volunteering 
for 41 years. Dorothy happens to be 82, and 
that makes her one of the few people 
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around who can call me “Sonny.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

Dorothy Brooks, thank you and may you 
keep your show on the road for many years 
to come. 

Fred Bonanno, 74, lives in Deerfield 
Beach, Florida, and volunteers nearly full 
time as a counselor at the Fort Lauderdale 
Vietnam Veterans Hospital. Fred has a par- 
ticular bond with the veterans of the war in 
Vietnam—his son was killed there. With im- 
mense courage, Fred has transformed his 
grief into gifts of kindness and understand- 
ing, helping Vietnam veterans come to 
grips with their lives a decade after the war 
itself came to an end. Fred, no President 
can pay you higher honor than to simply 
say: Your son would have been proud of 
you. 

One member of RSVP has a national rep- 
utation. His name is Harry Morgan, and he 
is in his seventies. And Harry has been 
acting for decades on stage, screen, and tel- 
evision. Harry, you’ve been well known to 
all of us over the years, first in “December 
Bride” and then in “Pete and Gladys” and 
then in “Dragnet,” but it’s for your 
“M*A*S*H” performance as Colonel Potter— 
irascible, lovable Colonel Potter—for which 
I suspect you will be best remembered. 

And, Harry, you volunteered for the John 
Meekum Microsurgery Institute, served as a 
spokesman for the National Arthritis Foun- 
dation, and used your M*A*S*H role to draw 
attention to veterans’ needs, making public 
service announcements and speaking at 
benefits and charities. Recently you were 
named honorary chairman of RSVP, a new 
and challenging role. And, Harry, I want to 
present you with a certificate of apprecia- 
tion for accepting the honorary chairman- 
ship and offer you my personal congratula- 
tions. 

Mr. Morgan. Thank you, Mr. President. I 
will just put that down there and hope it 
doesn’t break. 

Thank you, Mr. President. That’s a very 
great honor, and I am going to do my best 
to live up to it. 

Now, I am going to spring a little teaser 
on you. You are probably not used to these. 
I have been in the Oval Office many, many 
more times than just this morning. And I 
once lived in the White House for 4 days in 
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the Presidential quarters. Well, before I get 
arrested, I had better tell you that NBC did 
a sort of a maxiseries called “Backstairs at 
the White House,” and I played President 
Truman. [Laughter] But you’ve got a better 
set than we had, and we didn’t have a Rose 
Garden. But then they never promised us a 
rose garden. 

Now, if I could just take a few minutes to 
establish my credentials as a senior citizen 
by way of, I think, kind of a cute story. 
Years ago—and not so many years ago— 
when Prince Charles was visiting Amer- 
ica—of course, eventually he came to Holly- 
wood, and they had a big luncheon for him 
in the commissary at Twentieth Century 
Fox. Well, practically every star in Holly- 
wood was there, including Henry Fonda, 
who was an old friend of mine going back 
to summer stock days, and we hadn’t seen 
one another in a long time, so we had a lot 
to talk about. 

Well, in the commissary the people were 
seated at a U-shaped table, and Fonda and I 
were down here like this, and Shirley 
Fonda was seated next to Charlton Heston, 
some distance away, and she saw Fonda and 
me talking animatedly and she said to 
Heston, “Harry was in Henry’s first pic- 
ture.” And Heston said to Shirley, “Harry 
was in everybody’s first picture.” [Laughter] 
Which wasn’t really true. 

You know, President Reagan, you and I 
did a picture together. Thirty four years 
ago, in 1954, the President and I were in a 
picture called “Prisoner of War,” which was 
about some American soldiers who had 
been captured by the North Koreans and 
put in a prison camp. It wasn’t the Presi- 
dent’s first picture, and it wasn’t my first 
picture. It could have been our last. 
[Laughter] It wasn’t, but even if it had 
been, it wouldn’t have mattered because at 
least one of us would have found something 
else to do. [Laughter] 

Just to finish this up, maybe on a little 
more serious note, which is what this is all 
about, after all: I was in M*A*S*H for 8 years, 
and I think that that is probably the reason 
that I am standing here. I’ve often said that 
being in M*A*S*H made me a better actor, 
but that’s not very important. Something 
else it did, it made me a better human 
being, and I think maybe a little of Colonel 
Potter rubbed off on me. Thank you. 


I have one very delightful task to per- 
form. Mrs. Castillo and her son—her grand- 
son—I beg your pardon—Willie have a little 
presentation to make to the President. 

Mrs. Castillo. Mr. President, I am hon- 
ored and grateful to be here at this recogni- 
tion ceremony. My grandson Willie and I 
were very fortunate to remove these chil- 
dren from the bus before it burst into 
flames. I risked my life to save these chil- 
dren because the children are the future of 
the Navajo Nation. I have traveled a great 
distance to be with you today. I see these 
children as my own children, and I want 
the best educational opportunities for them. 
Likewise, as an elderly, I see the many 
unmet needs of other Native American el- 
derly, who do not have the basic necessities 
of life such as food, housing, electricity, 
water, and health care. I plead with you to 
recognize the needs of Native American 
children and elderly. Among the many 
needs we have are educational facilities, 
hospitals, senior citizen services, and poli- 
cies for the aged. 

We need to continue current levels of 
economic benefits such as Social Security, 
since many, many Native American elderly 
depend on this support for their only source 
of income. 

We need funds for these services that I 
have mentioned because in the Indian 
country there is little or no private sector. I 
ask for your support and understanding, Mr. 
President. 

We have no roads. The roads where I live 
are not paved. In your position, please help 
us. In appreciation for your recognition of 
my grandson, my tribe, and I, I am honored 
to present this robe to you to show my 
respect and heartfelt thanks. 

The President. Thank you very much. 
And, Mrs. Castillo, I would like to say that I 
think most of those things that you were 
talking about here, those problems, come 
under what we have called “the safety net” 
and which we intend to continue. Even 
with regard to our battles to lower the defi- 
cit, these things will not be done away with 
or reduced. I thank you, and I’m very 
proud to have this Navajo blanket. 

And to each of you out there, you’re 
heroes of selflessness, making America 
better and warmer by allowing others to 
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benefit from the wisdom of your lifetimes. 
So, on behalf of all Americans, thank you, 
and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:45 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 

Mrs. Castillo spoke in Navajo, and her 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 


United States Ambassador to Chile 





Nomination of Harry George Barnes, Jr. 
April 26, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Harry George Barnes, Jr., 
of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, as 
Ambassador to the Republic of Chile. He 
would succeed James Daniel Theberge. 

In 1951 Mr. Barnes entered the Foreign 
Service as consular officer in Bombay and 
was head of the consular section of Prague 
in 1953-1955. He attended Russian lan- 
guage training in Oberammergau, Ger- 
many, in 1955-1956. He was publications 
procurement officer in Moscow in 1957- 
1959. In 1959-1962 he was political officer 
of the Office of Soviet Affairs in the Depart- 
ment. He attended the National War Col- 
lege in 1962-1963. In 1963-1967 he was 
deputy chief of mission in Katmandu. He 
attended Romanian language training at the 
Foreign Service Institute in 1967-1968 and 
was deputy chief of mission in Bucharest in 
1968-1971. In the Department he was su- 
pervisory personnel officer (1971-1972) and 
Deputy Executive Secretary (1972-1974). In 
1974-1977 he was Ambassador to Romania. 
In 1977-1981 he was Director General of 
the Foreign Service and Director of Person- 
nel in the Department. He was appointed 
Ambassador to India in 1981. 

Mr. Barnes was born June 5, 1926, in St. 
Paul, MN. He graduated (B.A., summa cum 
laude, 1949) from Amherst College and re- 
ceived his M.A. in 1968 from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He served in the United States 
Army in 1944-1946. His foreign languages 
are Romanian, Russian, Nepali, French, 
Hindi, Spanish, and German. He is married 
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to the former Elizabeth Ann Sibley, and 
they have four children. 


United States Ambassador to Thailand 





Nomination of William Andreas Brown. 
April 26, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William Andreas Brown, 
of New Hampshire, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, as Ambassador to the Kingdom 
of Thailand. He would succeed John Gun- 
ther Dean. 

In 1956 Mr. Brown entered on duty in 
the Department of State. He served as con- 
sular and commercial officer in Hong Kong 
in 1957-1959. In 1959-1961 he was a lan- 
guage student in Taichung, Taiwan. In 
1961-1964 he served as political officer in 
Singapore, followed by a tour in Kuching, 
Sarawak, as principal officer until 1965. He 
then studied the Russian language at the 
Foreign Service Institute in 1965-1966. 
From there he went to Moscow as political 
officer in 1966-1968. In 1968-1970 he was 
political officer in New Delhi. In 1970 he 
became Deputy Director, Office of Asian 
Communist Affairs, and in 1972 went to the 
National War College. In 1972-1973 he 
studied Mongolian at Leeds, England. Mr. 
Brown was detailed to the Environmental 
Protection Agency, where he served as spe- 
cial assistant to the Administrator in 1974- 
1976. In 1977 he went to Moscow as politi- 
cal counselor, where he served until 1978 
when he departed for Taipei as deputy 
chief of mission, Chargé, and First Acting 
Director. He became Director of the Amer- 
ican Institute, Taiwan, in Tel Aviv, where he 
served as deputy chief of mission in 1979- 
1982. In 1982-1983 he was visiting profes- 
sor at the University of New Hampshire. 
And from 1983 to the present, he has been 
Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs. 

Mr. Brown was born September 7, 1930, 
in Winchester, MA. He graduated from 
Harvard College (B.A., 1952) and Harvard 
University Graduate School (M.A., 1955; 
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Ph.D., 1963). He served in the U.S. Marine 
Corps in 1952-1954 and U.S. Marine Corps 
Reserve in 1954-1960. His foreign lan- 
guages are Malay, Russian, Mongolian, 
French, and Japanese. He is married to the 
former Helen Melpomene Coutchavlis, and 
they have four children. 


United States Ambassador to Iraq 





Nomination of David George Newton. 
April 26, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate David George Newton, of 
Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, as Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Iraq. He would 
be our first Ambassador to Iraq since re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations on Novem- 
ber 26, 1984. 

Mr. Newton began his career with Bell 
Telephone Co. in 1957-1958. In 1962 he 
entered the Foreign Service Institute for 
training and from there served as vice 
consul, American consulate general, Zurich, 
Switzerland, until 1964. In 1964-1966 he 
took Arabic language training at the For- 
eign Service Institute in Beirut, Lebanon. 
Following this he became economic officer 
at the American Embassy in Sanaa, Yemen, 
until 1967. In 1967-1969 he returned to the 
Department as economic officer in the 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs (Lebanon, Jordan, Syrian Arab Re- 
public, and Iraq desks). In 1970-1973, he 
served as political officer in Jedda, Saudi 
Arabia. From there he returned to Sanaa as 
deputy chief of mission until 1975. Mr. 
Newton then became Division Chief of 
Near Eastern Affairs in the Bureau of Intel- 
ligence and Research in the Department in 
1975-1977. In 1978-1981 he served as 
deputy chief of mission in Damascus, Syria, 
and in 1981-1984 as political counselor at 
the U.S. Interests Section in Baghdad, Iraq. 
From 1984 to the present, he has been 
Chargé d’Affaires at the Embassy in Bagh- 
dad. 

Mr. Newton was born November 13, 
1935, in Boston, MA. He graduated from 
Harvard College (A.B., 1957) and the Uni- 


versity of Michigan (M.A., 1970). His foreign 
languages are Arabic, German, and French. 
Mr. Newton served in the United States 
Army in 1958-1961. He is married to the 
former Margarete Rathay, and they have 
two children. 


Meeting With President Chun Doo 
Hwan of Korea 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
April 26, 1985 





President Reagan. President Chun was 
the first head of state to visit during my 
Presidency. And it was my pleasure to meet 
with him again today for a useful discussion 
of international and bilateral issues. 

The ties linking the Republic of Korea 
and the United States are many and strong. 
Our security ties, which I reaffirm today, 
remain a linchpin of peace in northeast 
Asia. 

I vividly recall standing at the Korean 
demilitarized zone 17 months ago. Perhaps 
nowhere in the world is the contrast be- 
tween our shared democratic values and 
communism clearer than it is there on the 
DMZ. And nowhere is it clearer that 
strength is the surest path to peace. 

In reference to his country’s security, 
President Chun and I shared concern about 
the continuing forward deployment of 
North Korean forces toward the demilita- 
rized zone. We agreed that this deployment 
heightens the need for vigilance on our 
part. 

The two Koreas today stand apart. But 
this may not always be so, and we pray it 
will not be. I expressed support to President 
Chun for the Republic of Korea’s creative 
approach in engaging North Korea in direct 
talks. We share the conviction that the key 
to reducing tension lies in a direct dialog 
between the parties. 

The Republic of Korea is a growing eco- 
nomic power, and President Chun and I 
discussed the contribution that economic 
development makes to stability and security 
on the Korean Peninsula. 
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President Chun and I agreed on the need 
to defend and expand the free market in 
our own relationship, and multilaterally. I 
expressed appreciation for the steps Korea 
has already taken in this regard. And we 
agreed to intensify the close consultations 
between our governments. 

President Chun explained the steps his 
government has taken to further promote 
freedom and democracy. I welcomed the 
considerable progress that has already been 
made and expressed continuing support for 
such steps, which are contributing to the 
attainment of political progress. I reiterated 
our support for President Chun’s commit- 
ment to a peaceful transfer of power at the 
end of his term in 1988. 

President Chun also discussed another 
event of momentous importance, which is 
coming to Korea in 1988, the Seoul Olym- 
pics. I expressed our complete support for 
Seoul as the Olympic site and offered to 
share our experience from the 1984 Olym- 
pics to help make it the best ever. 

The United States and Korea enjoy an 
especially warm relationship, and that was 
reflected in our talks today. We agreed that 
in addition to the annual U.S.-Korean secu- 
rity consultative meeting, the two govern- 
ments should intensify their consultations 
on political matters in northeast Asia. 

The President and Mrs. Chun will be 
stopping in Hawaii on their way back to 
Korea. Nancy and I wish them a safe and a 
pleasant journey home. And we send with 
them the greetings of all of us to our 
friends, the Korean people. 

President Chun. Mr. President, I deeply 
appreciated the opportunity today to dis- 
cuss with you matters of significance to our 
two countries. First let me say that the reaf- 
firmation by the President of the United 
States of the importance of continued en- 
deavors to further develop and strengthen 
the existing ties between Korea and the 
United States will be wholeheartedly wel- 
comed by the people of the Republic of 
Korea. It is my great pleasure to convey to 
the great people of the United States of 
America the expression of unswerving 
friendship of the Korean people along with 
my own, and I transmit their high respect 
to you for your excellency, President 
Reagan, as the leader of the free world. 
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I’m satisfied with the results of the very 
good talks that I had with you today. The 
talks demonstrate the solid foundation on 
which the traditional strong ties between 
our two countries rest. We pledge our con- 
tinued effort to further consolidate the part- 
nership between our two countries. We face 
the year 2000 with a sure feeling of confi- 
dence and hope. 

President Reagan and I have shared the 
understanding of the present situation on 
the Korean Peninsula. I am convinced that 
the firm determination of the United States, 
in close cooperation with Korea, will reso- 
lutely cope with any military adventurism 
or terrorist attacks of North Korea against 
the peace of this region and that such ef- 
forts will greatly contribute to peace and 
stability of our region. 

The next few years will be a crucial 
period for the prevention of another war on 
the Korean Peninsula and to establish a per- 
manent peace on the Korean Peninsula. It 
is most reassuring therefore that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has reaffirmed the 
firm commitment of the United States to 
the defense of Korea. 

We also shared views that the endeavor 
to resolve the Korean question through 
direct dialog between South and North 
Korea are more important now than ever 
before. At the same time we exchanged 
views on a wide range of diplomatic coop- 
eration with a view to maintaining and 
strengthening peace on the Korean Penin- 
sula. The Korean Government is making, in 
good faith, efforts through direct dialog to 
do something about the antagonism and 
mutual distrust that have been allowed to 
accumulate over the years. We must ulti- 
mately achieve peaceful reunification of the 
divided land through democratic means. I 
believe that the cooperation of our friends, 
as well as other countries concerned, is of 
importance to the success of such peace ef- 
forts. In this connection, Mr. President, I 
appreciate your understanding and support 
for the efforts aimed at stability and peace 
of Korea and the region. 

President Reagan and I also agreed that 
the expansion of trade, based on the princi- 
ples of free trade, is important to the devel- 
opment of the world economy and that we 
will continue to strengthen our efforts to 





this end. Recognizing the steady increase of 
bilateral economic exchange, including 
trade, would contribute to the interest and 
common prosperity of both Korea and the 
United States. President Reagan and I have 
pledged our efforts to further enhance the 
economic partnership between our two 
countries. In particular, we discussed ways 
to achieve a balanced expansion of our bi- 
lateral trade and to strengthen mutual co- 
operation in the fields of energy, technolo- 
gy, and joint ventures in third countries. 
We agreed to further develop the frame- 
work for economic consultation between 
our two countries, including the annual 
Korea-U.S. economic consultations. In this 
regard, I stress that sustained growth of the 
Korean economy is essential to the security 
of the Korean Peninsula and thus to the 
stability of northeast Asia. President Reagan 
also shares this view. 

In addition, the President and I agreed to 
further promote bilateral exchanges in 
many areas, including social, cultural, edu- 
cational, and sports fields, with a view to 
establishing a solid foundation for a deep- 
ened mutual understanding and friendship 
between our two countries. 

Korea continues its efforts to build an 
open society on the basis of stability as we 
march toward a bright future of a demo- 
cratic society with greater benefits for all, 
ensuring abundance and freedom for all 
citizens. Based on such development, Korea 
will be able to make evermore valuable 
contributions to the stability and prosperity 
of northeast Asia and to further strengthen 
regional cooperation among the Pacific Rim 
countries. 

At this particular juncture, the talks 
which I had today with President Reagan 
have indeed been most significant and 
timely. 

Before closing my remarks, I would like 
to express my greatest respect and contin- 
ued support for the unwavering and dedi- 
cated efforts of President Reagan to safe- 
guard world peace and promote democracy 
everywhere. I wish to extend my sincere 
appreciation to His Excellency Ronald 
Reagan and Mrs. Reagan for the warm hos- 
pitality that has been accorded to us. I 
thank you very much indeed. 
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Note: President Reagan spoke at 1:29 p.m. 
at the South Portico of the White House. 
President Chun spoke in Korean, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 

Earlier, the two Presidents met in the 
Oval Office and then attended a luncheon 
in the Residence. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not incl elsewhere 
in this issue. 





April 21 
The President returned to the White 


House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


April 22 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Economic Policy Advisory Board. 

Throughout the day, the President met 
with Members of Congress to discuss the 
Nicaragua peace proposal. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
reception for the Republican Congressional 
Leadership Council in the Residence. 


April 23 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Jacques Delors, President vf the Euro- 

pean Communities Commission, to dis- 
cuss the upcoming economic summit 
and other issues. 

Throughout the day, the President met 
with Members of the House of Representa- 
tives to discuss the Nicaragua peace propos- 
al. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint James C. Miller III, Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, to be a 
member of the Council of the Administra- 
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tive Conference of the United States for a 
term of 3 years. This is a reappointment. 


April 24 

The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

In the morning, the President greeted 
participants in the First Ladies Conference 
on Drug Abuse in the Blue Room. 

In the afternoon, the President participat- 
ed in the swearing-in ceremony in the Oval 
Office for Faith Ryan Whittlesey as US. 
Ambassador to Switzerland. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
dinner given by Senator Paul Laxalt of 
Nevada at the Georgetown Club. 


April 25 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Cabinet and members of the White 
House staff, for lunch to discuss the up- 
coming economic summit; 
—Anne Christa Cordrey, the 1985 Poster 
Kid for the Allergy and Asthma Foun- 
dation of America. 


April 26 


The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted April 22 


Margaret DeBardeleben Tutwiler, 

of Alabama, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury (new position—P.L. 98-549 of 
October 30, 1984). 


Submitted April 23 
J. Frederick Motz, 


of Maryland, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Maryland, vice a 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted April 23—Continued 


new position created by P.L. 98-353, ap- 
proved July 10, 1984. 


Gary L. Bauer, 
of Virginia, to be Under Secretary of Educa- 
tion, vice Gary L. Jones, resigned. 


Douglas A. Riggs, 

of Alaska, to be General Counsel of the De- 
partment of Commerce, vice Irving P. Mar- 
gulies, resigned. 


Submitted April 24 


John Arthur Ferch, 

of Ohio, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Honduras. 


Submitted April 25 


Abraham D. Sofaer, 
of New York, to be Legal Adviser of the 
Department of State, vice Davis Rowland 
Robinson, resigned. 


Withdrawn April 25 


John D. Ward, 

of Colorado, to be Director of the Office of 
Surface Mining Reclamation and Enforce- 
ment, vice James R. Harris, to which posi- 
tion he was appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate, which was sent to the Senate 
on January 3, 1985. 


Submitted April 26 


D. Lowell Jensen, 
of Virginia, to be Deputy Attorney General, 
vice Carol E. Dinkins, resigned. 


William Bradford Reynolds, 
of Maryland, to be Associate Attorney Gen- 
eral, vice D. Lowell Jensen. 


Francis S. Blake, 

of Maryland, to be an Assistant Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, vice A. James Barnes. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released April 23 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the midyear conference of the 
Nationa! Association of Realtors 


Statement: 

On the Consumer Price Index—by Larry 
M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secre- 
tary to the President 


Announcement: 

Nomination of J. Frederick Motz to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Maryland 


Released April 24 


Transcript:. 

Press briefing on the budget—by Donald T. 
Regan, Assistant to the President and Chief 
of Staff, and David A. Stockman, Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget 


Excerpts: 
President’s address to the Nation on the 
Federal budget and deficit reduction 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released April 24—Continued 


Advance text: 
Address to the Nation on the Federal 
budget and deficit reduction 


Fact sheet: 
Address to the Nation on the Federal 
budget and deficit reduction 


Released April 25 


Statement: 

On the public’s response to the President’s 
address to the Nation on the Federal 
budget and deficit reduction—by Larry M. 
Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secretary to 
the President 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved April 25 


SJ. Res. 63 / Public Law 99-28 

A joint resolution to designate the week of 
April 21, 1985, through April 27, 1985, as 
“National DES Awareness Week”. 


SJ. Res. 15 / Public Law 99-29 
A joint resolution to designate May 7, 1985, 
as “Helsinki Human Rights Day”. 
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